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We had occasion to remark, in a former number, that the 
learned and faithful missionaries employed for the spreading 
of Christianity in the East, “‘ are repaying no small share of 
the expenses of their great errand, by making us better ac- 
quainted not only with the physical state of the countries and 
people which they visit, but with the state of knowledge, 
with general modes of thinking, and with the moral and re- 
ligious condition of portions of the human race very imper- 
fectly known.” This remark is fully verified by what is 
contained in the work of which we are now to speak. 

The period embraced in the Journal of Messrs Smith 
and Dwight extends from March, 1830 to June, 1831. The 
account of their travels and researches is preceded by an 
“ Historical Sketch of Armenia.” It is a brief view of the 
ancient history of that country, and, like all epitomes, it is 
necessarily dull. It is valuable, however, from the circum- 
stance that the writer has resorted to original sources, and 
principally to ‘“ Armenian authors.” In this part of the 
volumes before us we shall advert only to the following curi- 
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ous facts concerning the language and learning of Armenia. 
The first books written in Armenia appear to have been 
written in Greek letters ; but before the close of the first 
century of the Christian era, they were in the “ Persian or 
Syriac character.”” The invention of the Armenian alphabet 
took place in the year 406. ‘The alphabet is of course as- 
cribed to a miraculous origin. ‘Its inventor, a learned 
monk named Mesrob, having found human means insuf- 
ficient, betook himself to prayer, and the result was the im- 
mediate formation of thirtysix of the Armenian characters in 
perfection.”” So says the native authority cited by Mr 
Smith. Mesrob “then instituted schools in which this 
alphabet was taught, and learned men were sent by him, and 
Isaac the Catholicos,:to Edessa and Constantinople, to trans- 
late into Armenian the learned works of other nations. The 
most important result of this literary effort was the transla- 
tion of the Bible into Armenian, A. D. 411, by Isaac and 
Mesrob.... This is the translation that is still in use, and it 
is the oldest Armenian book extant. The next is Moses of 
Khoren’s History of Armenia, which was composed about 
half a century later.” Vol. I. pp. 25, 26. 

We begin with our travellers at Smyrna and follow them 
by land to Constantinople ; from Constantinople in an east- 
ern course, through the Turkish dominions to Tokat; from 
Tokat, in the same course to Erzroom in Armenia; from 
Erzroom northeasterly to Kars and to Tiflis, the capital of 
Georgia ; from Tiflis southeasterly to Shoosha, in Armenia ; 
from Shoosha southwesterly to Datev and Nakhchevan ; 
from Nakhchevan northwesterly to Erivan, and back again ; 
from Nakhechevan to Tebriz in Persia; from Tebriz to Sal- 
mas and Oormiah on the westerly side of lake Oormiah ; 
back again to Tebriz; thence a long journey by way of Erz- 
room to Trebizond on the Black Sea, where they embark for 
Malta. In their extensive travels and explorations in a 
country the greater part of which is surrounded by the Medi- 
terranean, the Archipelago, and the Black and Caspian Seas, 
Messrs Smith and Dwight saw much of the works of God, 
much of man, degraded man, and little worthy of praise in 
his operations. In some respects the time of their travels 
was unfavorable. The people were suffering under the ef- 
fects of the Russian invasion ; the accustomed order of things 
was unsettled in the Turkish dominions ; the Turks were no 
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longer the proud masters of the domain ; and the Armenians 
had migrated and were still migrating in great numbers, and 
voluntarily to the territories of the invaders. Still we 
everywhere find Armenians, Greeks and Jews inhabiting the 
Turkish possessions. ‘The ‘Turks of Armenia were found to be 
far less lofty in their manners, and overbearing in their conduct 
towards Christians, than those of Asia Minor. How far this 
was the effect of their humiliation under the power of the 
Russians, does not appear; but they treated the missionary 
travellers, knowing them to be Christians, with civility, and 
** seemed simple and well meaning.” 

At the time of the Russian invasion, Erzroom, considered 
the largest city of the Turkish possessions in Armenia, con- 
tained, including the Greeks and Papal Armenians, a popu- 
lation of Christians bearing a proportion to that of ‘Turks of 
more than two to five. But they had chiefly left the place 
before the arrival of Messrs Smith and Dwight. 


“The Turks seemed deeply to regret the loss of their Armenian 
neighbours, and declared that their city was ruined ; reflecting 
doubtless, not only that Christian industry and enterprise had 
brought much trade and money to the place, but that they should 
no longer be relieved from the burden of taxes, by unequal exac- 
tions from the rayahs [subjects, not Mohammedans]. Feeling 
the reproof which their departure implied, they roundly asserted 
that they had always lived together in great harmony. Some said 
that the bishop having extracted a large amount of money from 
the convents took this occasion to flee from the punishment he 
had reason to apprehend from the patriarch, and by persuasion and 
threats had induced the people to accompany him. Others de- 
clared, that, while protected by the Russians, they had conducted 
themselves haughtily, worn armor, cursed the Turks and their 
religion, and now fled to avoid the consequences they had reason 
to apprehend. And others still, affirmed that the Russians had 
frightened and forced them away. Many, we are assured, left 
debts unpaid... . The allegations of the Turks against the bishop 
were confirmed by the Armenians, in so far that some declared 
that it was by his strong advice that they were induced to go. 
The fact that he had, under Russian protection, baptized some 
Mohammedans, an offence which the Turkish law could not over- 
look, was undoubtedly an urgent reason for him to retire with the 
Russians.” Vol. I. pp. 132, 133. 


The Turks of Erzroom had borne.a very bad name, not 
only among the Armenians of the same city, but among trav- 
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ellers. But when our missionaries were there the face of 
things was entirely changed, and the Christians were pro- 
tected even after the departure of the conquerors from insult 
and injury. ‘The missionaries seem even to have been re- 
garded with honor and reverence by the proud moslems of 
the city. 

** As to their deportment towards us, instead of being insulted 
or injured we were treated with decided attention. Indeed, we 
could not avoid the impression, that they were gratified, either at 
the confidence we reposed in them in remaining, or at seeing 
among them other Europeans besides the Roos. For no Franks 
were left in the city but ourselves, and any boy was physiognomist 
enough to perceive that we were not Russians. As we passed 
through the streets many would say, ‘they don’t belong to them,’ 
(the Russians) and some would affirm that we were English. 
When called to speak for ourselves, we found it difficult to make 
them comprehend who we were. As we were the first that had 
travelled in any part of Turkey with fermans as Americans, and 
probably the only Americans, who, under any name, had pene- 
trated a hundred miles into the interior of Turkey eastward from 
Constantinople, it is hardly surprising that the Turks of Erzroom 
were ignorant of even the name of the Western continent.” Vol. 
I. pp. 133, 134. 


With one or two exceptions the Turks appear to have made 
very feeble resistance to the Russian troops; and on the 
whole, as Mr Smith remarks, “ the Persians have acquired a 
much higher character for spirit and courage, with the Rus- 
sian army of the Caucasus, than the Turks.” 

We pass over the geographical descriptions of the portion 
of Asia visited by Messrs Smith and Dwight, since we wish 
to give as much account of the inhabitants and their domes- 
tic affairs as we can afford to embrace in one article. A few 
facts concerning the temperature are worthy of notice. 
During the months of June and July in Armenia and Geor- 
gia, between the latitude of 40° and 41° 30’, the travellers 
rarely complain of the heat, but frequently of the cold. On 
the 26th of June the thermometer stood, at day break, in the 
neighbourhood of Erzroom, at 36° 30’, and snow was lying on 
the surrounding hills. At Erzroom, latitude 40° from the 
13th to the 22d of June, the thermometer ranged at mid- 
day from 55° to 65°. But the place is supposed to be 7000 
feet above the level of the sea. At Kars, half a degree fur- 
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ther north, from the 27th of June to the 2d of July, the ther- 
mometer in the room of the missionaries ranged only from 
55° to 65°. 

The most distinguished trait in the character of the Arme- 
nians is the love of money, and they are consequently a 
thrifty people. In the pursuit of gain and the hope of bet- 
tering their condition, they are found in all parts of the 
Turkish dominion. ‘Once detach an Armenian from his 
native soil,’ says Mr Smith, ‘‘and the magnetic needle points 
towards the pole with hardly more regularity than his taste 
towards merchandize.” Whatever servile condition they 
may be subjected to from captivity or straits of any kind 
among other people, they are almost sure to emerge and pur- 
sue at some time a gainful traffic. ‘Their apology for inde- 
fatigable efforts to procure wealth is that it is the only means 
of securing respect, or even justice and safety among the 
people with whom the »y live, and under the governments to 
which they are subject. The following we presume is a 
just summary of the characters of the Armenian, Greek, and 
Turk in respect to traffic and commercial dealings. 


* An Armenian merchant differs materially from a Greek. As 
in his national character there is more sense and less wit, so in 
his trade there is more respectability and less trickery. Not that 
he is an honest man, for cheating, at least in the part of the na- 
tion of which I am now speaking, is universal, and is regarded 
only as an authorized act of trade. Conscience, it is true, al- 
lows it to be sinful ; but they say, ‘are we in a convent, that we 
should be able to live without it?’ Indeed, such is the state of 
things, that for a perfectly upright and honest man to gain a live- 
lihood is generally and thoroughly believed to be impossible. Buta 
distinction must be made between cheating and bad faith. A Turk 
will cheat all he can in making a bargain, and yet he is proverbial 
for good faith in keeping it when made. I recollect an instance, 
where one, who had perhaps told half a dozen lies to obtain the 
highest price for an article we bought, called usa day or two after 
to receive from him a para [quarter of a cent] that had been over- 
looked in the reckoning. ‘The Armenians are certainly less re- 
markable for good faith; and yet, notwithstanding all their cheat- 
ing, they are not destitute of it. Their disposition to monopolize is 
uncommonly overbearing. A rich merchant will, if possible, crush 
every one whose trade interferes with his. Indeed, I think I am 
authorized to make the remark general, that it is in the charac- 
ter of the nation to be peculiarly intolerant of competition, and 
overbearing towards a conquered rival, and the history of their 
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civil broils, when they had a political existence, as well as the 
villanies to which their ecclesiastical rivalries now frequently 
lead, incline me to the opinion of a very acute observer of char- 
acter, that when the bad passions of an Armenian are fully 
awake, no deed is too base or too dark for him to do.” Vol. I. 
pp. 213, 214. 


In the motley mixture of races in the Turkish dominions, 
Tartars appear. ‘They are the couriers of the country, and, 
as our author remarks, they “generally manufacture 
a new rumor for every town, which is eagerly caught 
up by the common people’; but he adds, “ although 
falsehood is more natural than truth to the mouth of a Tar- 
tar, there is hardly so trusty a set of men in the world. 
They not only take the greatest care of papers committed to 
them, but thousands of dollars, in the valise of a Tartar, 
without a receipt or an obligation, is as safe, danger from rob- 
bers excepted, as in the vault of a bank.” 

The character of the Georgians is delineated in no flatter- 
ing colors by our author. ‘The accounts which have been 
given of the beauty of the females, and the general want of 
chastity, have not been exaggerated ; and in regard to mor- 
als and education, the rulers of the country have been almost 
entirely supine. Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, contains more 
Armenians than Georgians, the former being rated at 2500 
and the latter at 1500; and when it was visited by Messrs 
Smith and Dwight, it presented a group of people as whim- 
sical and ludicrous in their appearance, as the pilgrims of 
Chaucer in his Canterbury Tales. 


‘Its streets presented not only a crowded, but, unlike many 
oriental cities, a lively scene. Every person seemed hurried by 
business, nor is the variety of costumes, representing different na- 
tions and tongues, many of which are curious and strange, the 
least noticeable features of the scene. The Russian soldier 
stands sentry at the corners of the streets, in a coarse great-coat, 
concealing the want of a better uniform and even of decent 
clothing. The Russian subaltern jostles carelessly along in a 
little cloth cap, narrow skirted coat and tight pantaloons, with 
epaulettes dangling in front of naturally round shoulders. In per- 
fect contrast to him stands the stately Turk, if not in person, yet 
represented by some emigrant Armenian, with turbaned head and 

‘ bagging shalwar. The Georgian priest appears, cane in hand, 
with a green gown, long hair and broad brimmed hat; while 
black flowing robes and a cylindrical lamb-skin cap mark his 
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clerical brother of the Armenian church. The dark Lesgy, with 
the two-edged kama (short sword) the most deadly of all instru- 
ments of death, dangling at his side, seems prowling for his vic- 
tim as an avenger of blood. The city-bred Armenian merchant 
waits upon his customers, snugly dressed in an embroidered frock 
coat, gay calico frock, red silk shirt, and ample green trowsers 
also of silk. The tall lank Georgian peasant, with an upright 
conical sheep-skin cap and scantily clothed, looks as indepen- 
dentin his yapanjy (cloak of felt) as Diogenes in his tub. His old 
oppressor, the Persian, is known by more flowing robes, smoothly 
combed beard and nicely dinted cap. In the midst of his swine 
appears the half-clad mingrelian, with a bonnet like a tortoise 
shell tied loosely upon his head. And in a drove of spirited 
horses is a hardy mountaineer, whose round cap with a shaggy 
fleece of sheep skin dangling over his eyes, and the breast of his 


coat wrought into a cartridge box, show him to be a Circassian.” 
Vol. I. pp. 206, 207. 


The inhabitants of Persia, as it is called according to the 
ancient Greeks, those great corrupters of names, or Jram, 
according to its true name, are a “mingled people.” The 
genuine Persians are prepossessing in their manners, and in 
regard to common education are distinguished among the 
nations of the east. The following account of their manners 
and addresses as well as of their insincerity, are peculiarly 
interesting as being the result of actual observation and ex- 
perience. 


“The first trait in the character of a Persian, that strikes a 
traveller coming from Turkey, is his civility. The respect shown 
by the lower orders to the higher, even of their own countrymen, 
is greater in Persia than in the neighbouring empire. Turks in 
office are treated with deference by their dependents, but no 
nobility, nor any hereditary distinction of rank being acknow- 
ledged, much of a feeling of republican equality and of indi- 
vidual independence is still discernible, and every Turk seems to 
regard every other somewhat in the light of a brother. Persia, 
on the contrary, is a land of high-toned aristocracy. Nobles, 
both hereditary and otherwise, are numerous. The title of Khan 
distinguishes all, except those of the royal blood, who are known 
by that of Mirza appended to their name. The nobles and the 
rich aim at the greatest state in equipage and servants; in tena- 
ciousness for points of etiquette they can hardly be exceeded ; and 
display and splendor seem to be allthat they admire. The lower 
orders take the attitude of extreme obsequiousness; no forms of 
homage savor too much of servitude for them to render, espe- 
cially if they are dependents. 
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“The manners of the Persians towards foreigners differ from 
those of the Turks, even more than their form of intercourse 
with each other. ‘The Turkish gentleman receives you sitting, 
coolly puts his hand upon his breast for a salutation, asks you to 
sit as if the invitation in any form was an act of condescension, 
and a few common-place questions, with long intervals of silence 
filled up by pipes and coffee, complete the ceremonies of your re- 
ception. ‘The Persian not only honors you by rising, but putting 
you at once into the position of his lord, and assuming the attigude 
of your slave, he forces you into his own seat, if it happen to be 
the most honorable. An active conversation, enlivened by in- 
quisitive thought, and polished with a profusion of compliment, 
succeeds ; and you leave him with the feeling, that he has im- 
proved upon the politeness of the politest nation of Europe. 

** Such civility highly preposseses the traveller, at first, in favor of 
the society of the nation which exercises it; and makes the mis- 
sionary hope that his instructions may be received with as much 
deference as his person. Experience soon convinces both, how- 
ever, that if the Persian excels in politeness, he is forced to it as a 
mask to cover his deceitfulness. The commonest man is found 
almost as dexterous in plot and intrigue, as if he were practised 
in managing the diplomacy of Europe ; and the allurements of 
the Persian’s civility are soon eclipsed by painful experience of his 
unequalled duplicity. The traveller finds his hospitality con- 
verted into a money-making speculation.”’ Vol. II. pp. 165-167. 


The inhabitants of the Mussulman Provinces, as they are 
commonly denominated, near the Caspian Sea, are commonly 
called Tartars by the Europeans, and by the Armenians 
Toorks ; but they give themselves the name misulman. A 
part of these inhabitants ‘“‘ are wandering nomads,” and their 
manner of life as described by our author is sufficiently re- 
markable to call for a moment’s notice. 


“In the winter they collect along the warm banks of the river 
Koor, and live in caves; being, in fact, as historical conjectures 
would make us believe all the inhabitants of the earth once were, 
troglodytes. As the warm season comes on, they issue from 
their confinement, and spread out their tents upon the plain ; the 
drought soon cuts off their pasturage there, and forces them grad- 
ually to ascend the mountains ; upon their highest summits, with 
their flocks and herds, they enjoy a cool climate and unwithering 
verdure through the hottest months ; and then the approaching 
snows force them to descend again gradually towards their win- 
ter quarters. They live almost entirely upon the produce of their 
flocks, and only cultivate grain enough in the plain to furnish 
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bread for the winter months. Inconvenient as their mode of life 
is, the charm of freedom exalts it in their estimation far above 
the slavish condition of a tenant... .Their origin and habits are 
probably the same with those of the pastoral Turkish tribes of 
Persia. In their character they are a little more honest than the 
fixed Mohammedan population of these provinces, more free, and 
more inclined to robbery.” Vol. I. p. 287. 


They are represented, generally, to be exceedingly lax in 
their religious faith and ceremonies, though they vindicate 
the persecution of Christians. “In argument,” says Mr 
Smith, “ they will readily give up the mission of Mohammed, 
if their opponents will say nothing of the divinity of Christ.” 

Our missionary journalists had great opportunities in their 
travels, for becoming acquainted with the Russian soldiery, 
even by the experience of the hospitality and intercourse of 
camp life. We have been accustomed to think and speak of 
the Cossacks chiefly as a ferocious and terrific class, and 
we therefore quote the following account given of them by 
Mr Smith more for the sake of the justice which we presume 
is done to their moral qualities, than for the picturesque dis- 
play of them as soldiers. 


“With the Cossacks we had much to do in the course of our 
journey, and our opinion of them continued to the last to improve. 
Their name will always recall the impression made upon me by 
the first lever saw. He met us the morning we reached Erz- 
room, as we were making our way through a dense fog. In a 
clear atmosphere, large as he really was, and mounted upon a tall 
and stately horse, with a spear at least twelve feet long projecting 
on one side, a rifle slung upon his back on the other, a heavy 
sword by his side, and a brace of pistols in his girdle, he would have 
appeared sufficiently formidable ; but, magnified by the mist to a 
gigantic size, he seemed almost like Mars himself. Though they 
speak the same language, and profess the same religion as the 
Russians, they are a distinct nation, with their own peculiar in- 
stitutions and rights; for they pay no taxes to the Emperor, and 
in their territory on the Don, no Russian holds an office or exer- 
cises authority. But the Emperor claims from them a military 
service, which obliges every man to alternate three years at home 
and three years in the field, and in fact converts the whole nation 
of more than 200,000 individuals into a standing army. They 
are perfectly undisciplined ; we never saw a Cossack drilling. In 
their marches they have none but vocal music, led by singers in 
front, and more thrilling notes are rarely formed by voice or in- 
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strument than those that compose Cossack airs. With the ex- 
ception of some half a dozen supernumerary horses to a regi- 
ment, which carry the effects of the superior officers, there is no 
lumber of baggage. Every man has his own, which is little more 
than a coat and a pot, with a sieve, or a fiddle, or some other im- 
plement of utility or amusement hung to his saddle. We loved 
to contrast this truly military contempt of encumbering con- 
veniences with the baggage of the regular regiments, in which 
was found a coach or a phaeton for almost every officer. The 
cavalry of this army consisted entirely of Cossacks; and we were 
amused to see how soon, after a body of them came upon quar- 
antine ground, they were all provided with shelters. Low arbors, 
formed of the boughs of trees, were covered with earth, and in one 
day every mess had a hut. For his soldier-like character exclu- 
sively some might admire the Cossack, but his sobriety and inde- 
pendence, tempered with real kindness of heart, and a sense of 
what is just and right, were the traits that interested us. Our in- 
terest was increased by learning, that, though the nation is en- 
cumbered with the ceremonies of the Greek church, it exhibits 
frequent individual instances of a simplicity of religious feeling, 
that is rare among others of the same communion.” Vol. I. pp. 
192, 193. 


We must now give what little room we can afford to an 
account of a few circumstances in the domestic condition of 
the people visited by our travellers, and particularly of the 
Armenians. The first thing that occurs to us in this re- 
spect, is the description of the houses. The following exam- 
ple taken from a small village in which the missionaries 
passed a night, soon after entering Armenia, will answer for 
a general description of the places of shelter; for though it 
is said by Mr Smith to be one of the smallest and poorest, 
yet he adds that we need only to increase the number and 
size of the rooms in order to have a picture of the best houses 
whether Turkish or Armenian. 


«Tt was formed by digging into the side of a hill so as com- 
pletely to bury in it three of the walls, and leave only enough of 
the fourth exposed in front to admit of a door-way. Upon the 
terrace was thrown a mound of dirt that restored the hill almost 
to its original shape, and gave a front view resembling the bur- 
row of some animal. Its walls were of rough round stones ; its 
terrace was of unhewn branches of trees, blackened by being 
intentionally burnt to preserve them, or incidentally smoked by 
the daily fire ; and its floor was the naked ground. It consisted 
but of one room eighteen or twenty feet square, around which 
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were scattered a variety of kitchen and dairy furniture. ...In the 
centre, a hole in the ground did, when heated, the service of an 
oven.” Vol. I. pp. 116, 117. 


The indolence of the Turk and the activity and thrift of 
Armenian, have been already mentioned. In regard to truth 
there is not much to choose between them; but on the 
whole the Armenian is the greatest liar. Our author speaks 
of the many disappointments and vexations to which he and 
his companion were subjected in consequence of the univer- 
sal prevalence of falsehood, which is practised not only to- 
wards strangers, but in their intercourse with each other. 


** Mutual confidence hardly exists; and only by being experi- 
mentally acquainted with all the varied modes of deceiving, are 
they able to regulate their dealings with each other. This total 
disregard of truth threw indescribable obstacles in the way of our 
obtaining correct information, and the difficulty evidently increas- 
ed as we advanced eastward. In answer to the most common 
questions, we were many and many a time told what was palpably 
false, for no other imaginable reason, than either the depraved 
taste of our informants for falsehood, or a dislike to trouble them- 
selves with the accuracy of truth. And never could we confide 
in what was said to us, without confirming it by cross-questioning, 
or by otherwise finding a balance of probabilities in its favor.” 
Vol. Il. pp. 9, 10. 


The same love or habit of deception is manifest in regard 
to all their promises and engagements in the way of business 
or performance of services. The only thing which binds 
them to fulfil such promises and engagements, is the pledge 
of bargain or contract which prevails extensively in the east. 
This pledge, however insignificant and worthless, and by 
whichever party it be given, has a binding force on the con- 
science of the oriental, which removes all anxiety about his 
fidelity to his word. 

Intemperance is no uncommon vice in Turk or Christian, 
as it appears by what our missionaries witnessed. We have 
een prone to think that to cheer or to besot himself with 
opium was the extent of Turkish intemperance. But it is 
not universally so. Mr Smith mentions a meeting of his 
Tartar guide and servant with a menziljy (postmaster) in a 
Turkish village ; and as they sat drinking their arak unsham- 
ed and unmolested by those coming in and going out of the 
place of entertainment, the Tartar expressed surprise that 
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the missionaries did not join them. When the latter gave 
their reasons, which did not apply with so much force against 
the use of wine, wine was offered them; but “ while brandy 
was drank so openly, the wine was brought carefully concealed 
under acloak.”” The Turks are far less scrupulous in the 
use of brandy or arak than in that of wine, “ perhaps be- 
cause the prohibition of wine in the koran is express, while 
that of distilled liquors is only implied.” 


‘The Armenians,” says Mr Smith, ‘“‘ whenever their situation 
gives them access to strong drink, frequently indulge it to ex- 
cess, and though sottish drunkenness is not common, instances 
of it do occur. In their feasts, which, being given at births, 
matriages, masses for the dead, and other similar occasions, fre- 
quently occur, they almost invariably both eat and drink to 
excess, and the quantity of wine that is swallowed is perfectly 
incredible. Public opinion does indeed stamp a drunkard as a 
vicious man ; but to drink for the sake of merriment, is consider- 
ed a privilege of the Christian religion, and an important advan- 
tage which it has over Mohammedanism.” Vol. I. p. 188. 


The apparent hospitality of the Turks is very deceptive, 
and is consonant with the description which is given of their 
general character of want of veracity. In the first instance 
which our author gives of this feigned hospitality, the host 
declined fixing any price for the entertainment which the 
missionaries and their attendants received, but hinted that 
they might leave some remembrance with his son. 


** Our Armenian attendant,” says Mr Smith, “ who generally 
settled our bills, took him at his word, and paid him nothing. 
We all however soon understood this mode of dealing, for we 
found hardly any other till we were again beyond the pashalik of 
Erzroom on our return to Constantinople. By it your host would 
divest the entertainment of travellers of the servile appearance of 
a money-making business, and while he uses the language, would 
appropriate to himself the credit of the most generous hospitality. 
In reality, however, he intends his language as an appeal to your 
own generosity, and expects by it to obtain more money 
than if he presented a plain bill. Ask him how much he 
charges, and he is offended at the question ; the idea of remuner- 
ation had not entered his head. Give him less than he expects, 
and he is astonished that such a man as he had taken you to be, 
should think of presenting so small a sum, declares that he cer- 
tainly is not the man to receive it, and lays it again at your feet.” 
Vol. I. pp. 121, 122. 
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Of the condition of females among the Turks it is unneces- 
sary to speak. Their religion comes in aid of ignorance to 
insure their universal degradation. Something better might 
be expected concerning the condition of the female sex among 
the Armenians, since itis one of the eminent recommenda- 
tions of the Christian religion, that it has done so much to 
elevate the character and estimation of women. But when 
we find that the education of the Armenian women is wholly 
neglected, and that their religion, as it is tacitly received, hav- 
ing nothing spiritual or intellectual, isa mere tissue of cere- 
monies, we have no reason to look for any of its genuine 
fruits. Itserves, ina very slight degree, if it serves at all, to 
counteract the influence of Turkish notions respecting fe- 
males, and gives them no power in meliorating and refining 
the state of society. 


‘“‘ They are regarded as inferiors by the other sex, and as made 
only for their pleasure and service. From the idea that their vir- 
tue depends upon restraint, rather than upon principle, an idea 
probably not far from correct in their present circumstances, they 
are excluded from the society of the men, and never take a part 
in the entertainment of visiters, except very intimate family 
friends. Indeed they are rarely left alone, and are allowed to go 
abroad but little. The difficulty of obtaining female servants and 
pupils at Shoosha, shows an extreme of jealousy, on this point. 
Probably it is much greater in towns than in the country. The 
marriage contract is made by the parents independently of the 
parties concerned. Girls are often espoused as early as three or 
four years of age; and many are married at twelve. — The mat- 
rimonial tie is never dissolved except by death. — The relation 
which the wife sustains to the husband is that of a servant rather 
than of a companion. To give counsel and express opinions, 
though she sometimes does it pretty loudly, is not considered her 
department. She is managed more by commands than by advice, 
and not unfrequently is the rod called in to aid. Herinfluence is 
little felt in the family till she has children to take her part. 
Even they respect her but little till she arrives at extreme old age ; 
then she is sometimes greatly venerated. This degradation of 
females, and the consequent separation of the sexes in society has 
a most deleterious influence upon the habits of both. Without 
that mutually chastening influence, which in civilized life the 
presence of each has upon the conversation of the other, the com- 
mon language of both degenerates to the very Jowest degree of 
indecent vulgarity, and the parties of the men are converted into 
bacchanalian carousals.” Vol. II. pp. 51, 52. 
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The state of religion, and of education, the handmaid of 
religion, was as we may well suppose, the most prominent 
object of notice and inquiry with Messrs Smith and Dwight. 
The Turkish authority has extended toleration in a certain 
degree to the Jews, and to the Greek and Armenian churches. 
But everything has been subordinate, and so conducted by 
the subjects as to avoid all offence ; and all interference with 
the dominant civil and religious establishments of the Mo- 
hammedan government. ‘The fundamental principle of the 
empire is that all religious sects or communities, not Mo- 
hammedan, constitute in a manner distinct nations. They 
are obliged to have a metropolitan who is neither accounted 
infallible nor made amenable to his own church or community, 
but is responsible for this to the Turkish government. It 
will readily be perceived that religion under such protection 
can have no tendency towards improvement. The moment 
that any Armenian Christians, for example, fail to demean 
themselves as peaceful and even servile subjects, the patriarch 
is called to account, and if he disclaims them as strays from 
his flock, it is a sufficient signal for cruel persecution. Where 
the spiritual head is a slave, what can be expected of the 
members? ‘The papal Armenians, who have multiplied to a 
considerable extent by means of missionaries from the 
Romish church, are not acknowledged as a distinct sect and 
are obliged everywhere to rank as a part of the flock of the 
patriarch. They are so much favored, however, by all Eu- 
ropeans, throughout the Levant, as to give them more than 
an equivalent for their nominal subjection. 

The test of Christianity, with an Armenian, seems to con- 
sist in certain fasts and in adoration of the cross. The orig- 
inal cross appears to be personified by them so strictly, that 
it is regarded as an intercessor, and a defender from evil. 
Those which are made in imitation of it are consecrated with 
superstitious ceremonies, by which the performers think to 
impart to them a real efficacy, and to constitute them legiti- 
mate objects of worship. Prayers and masses for the dead 
are performed with great profusion, and much stress is laid 
on the previous confessions and penances of the deceased. 
Acts of charity are also done by the living, as proxies, the 
meritorious imputation of which to the dead is not doubted. 
The sacrifice of some animal is another ceremony, and the 
parts being distributed between the priest and the poor, it is 
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regarded not as propitiatory, but as a mode of charity of 
which the deceased will have the benefit. The times of daily 
worship are numerous, but slighty regarded, and they use 
not the Apostles’ nor the Athanasian, but only the Nicene 
creed. ‘Their worship is a confused mummery with no ap- 
parent order, of which the discordant voices of boys reading 
and chanting form a great part; and though in a language 
unintelligible, often to the priests even, yet if the boys make 
mistakes in what they have been taught, they are sometimes 
chastised on the spot, though the prayer be interrupted in 
the middle by the castigation inflicted by the priest. 

In the order of clergy there are various gradations, and 
the monastic institutions were formerly very numerous ; but 
they are on the decline. It is well they should be; for they 
are represented by Mr Smith to be the abodes not of learn- 
ing, peace, and self-denial, but of ignorance, strife, and 
sensuality. Nunneries are almost extinct. Confession and 
absolution appear to form the substance of the religion of 
the common people. Confession is made in terms abun- 
dantly strong, sometimes extending to particularities ; but it 
seems to be merely wiping out an old score, to begin a new 
one. As to what we call doctrines and practical religion, 
or experimental religion, they appear to be matters with 
which the Armenians have no concern, and when priest or 
people are questioned about them, they seem to be regarded 
as novelties entirely foreign to their church. The missiona- 
ries to whom we are indebted for the volumcs be‘ore us, re- 
present these things we doubt not without exaggeration, and 
candidly acknowledge, at least by strong implication, that 
Armenian Christianity, except in name, is nothing better than 
Mohammedanism. 


*‘ Take the Armenians,” says Mr Smith, “‘ as our report has 
exhibited them to you. In what do they exemplify any of the 
genuine characteristics of true religion, if we know at all what 
true religion is? Both in their views and in their conduct we 
search for themin vain. Look at the nature and manner of their 
religious worship, their unscriptural perversion of the ordinances 
of the gospel, their substituting a system of salvation for faith in 
the atoning blood of Christ and all the evangelical doctrines 
which hinge upon it, and their attempts at posthumous salvation. 
And add to this the hireling character and debasement of 
the clergy, the excessive ignorance and degradation of the 
great mass of the laity, the want of moral principle universally 
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manifested in conduct immoral or vicious. Surely if in them 
we are to recognise one of the legitimate forms into which genu- 
ine Christianity may throw itself, too much credit has heretofore 
been given to the gospel as a refiner and purifier of our nature. 

“The sincerity of their faith I would most fully allow. Judg- 
ing from its effects, we may well fear that it is more sincere than 
that of many Christians among us ; for it has more influence upon 
their conduct. But in what are they sincere? In believing that 
they do what is right? that their daily conduct is pleasing to 
God? Far from it; they know that they do wrong; that their 
conduct is sinful. Nor do I believe that the followers of any 
false religion in the world are sincere in this respect. So far as 
we have had opportunity to analyze their sincerity, all are ready 
to confess that in many things they offendGod. They are sincere 
in believing that their superstitious rites and ceremonies will can- 
cel their sins. But can such sincerity save them? It is the very 
thing that encourages them to indulge in sin.” 


Still Mr Smith does not think them depraved beyond the 
reach of missionary influence. The chief opposition to be 
encountered is that of papists and papal converts. The 
Oriental churches are willing to receive light and knowledge. 
Nothing is to be apprehended, we are told, from the Turk 
selfmoved. “In the Turkish empire, may the missionary 
enter at every point and labor among them, with no Turkish 
ruler disposed of himself to hinder or make him afraid in so 
doing. If left to themselves they will look on with indiffer- 
ence.” Mr Smith, we fear, is too sanguine in another point, 
concerning which we should rejoice to prophecy as favorably 
as he does ; namely in regard to the ultimate influence of 
Christianity in its purity and simplicity, of Christianity as a 
spiritual in contradistinction to a ceremonial and corrupt re- 
ligion, upon the moslems ; though it would thus present to 
them altogether a different appearance from that of the pre- 
sent nominal Christians, which they hold in utter contempt. 


“The moslem has hitherto known Christianity only as the re- 
ligion of the Christians around him. And in such a position are 
they placed by his oppressive laws, that in all the associations of 
his earlier and riper years, they occupy the rank of despised in- 
feriors. Such too, I am sorry to say, is their conduct, that he has 
ever been able to look upon the comparative practical effects of 
their Christianity and of his Mohammedanism with self-congrat- 
ulation. Never in the course of their history have Mohammedans 
been brought in contact with any form of Christianity that was 
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not too degenerate in its rites, its doctrines, and its effects to be 
worthy of their esteem. Preach tohim Christianity, therefore, and 
the moslem understands you to invite him to embrace a religion 
which he has always regarded as beneath him, and as less bene- 
ficial than his own..... If corrupt forms of Christianity have pre- 
judiced moslems against it, and the ungodly lives of its professors 
give them complacency in their own corruptions, present to them 
Christianity in its purity, exemplified in lives of piety, and 
their apology for rejecting it must vanish; the glory of their 


own religion must be turned into shame.” Vol. II. pp. 334, 
335. 


In the account of the missionaries’ visit to the Nestorian 
Christians at Oormiah, in Persia, we find a more favorable 
representation of the state of religion, and proofs of better 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and of more readiness and 
ability to discuss the doctrines which they contain, than 
among the Armenians. But we must bring our remarks up- 
on these volumes toa close. They contain, as we have 
endeavoured to show, a great amount of valuable information, 
proceeding, as we are persuaded, from careful observers. 
They are written in a natural and agreeable style; and the 
only fault which has occurred to us worth mentioning, is the 
use of native names of objects, which are not always trans- 
lated or explained, or which being explained but once, are 
forgotten by the reader, when he meets with them again. 
There is, indeed, in the index, a glossary of foreign words, 
but it is very imperfect. 





Art. Il. — Illustrations of Political Economy. No. 8. 
Brooke and Brooke Farm. A Tale. By Harrier Mar- 
tineaAvu, Author of “ Times of the Saviour,” “ Five Years 
of Youth,” &c. Boston: Leonard C. Bowles. 1832. 
pp. 202. 18mo. 


Since our remarks in a former number upon two of our 
author’s productions, several others have been published, 
forming a series. Of this series the present tale is the third, 
coming immediately after the two before noticed. We have 
selected it for more minute analysis, as it treats of doctrines 
in themselves of much importance, and of more than usual 

VOL. ITI. — NO. V. 47 
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interest from the bearing they have upon the institutions of 
this country, and the division of landed property prevailing 
in it. ‘The doctrines are those of the application of capital 
to the cultivation of land, constituting that branch of Po- 
litical Economy which may be called the Economy of Agri- 
culture. 

The tale serving to illustrate this, and upon the incidents 
of which the exhibition of the doctrines is engrafted, consists 
of the history of the changes produced in a little village, 
called Brooke, by the inclosure of its common, and the con- 
version of a large quantity of meagre pasture into valuable 
tillage land and plantations. This is done by two large 
landed proprietors in the neighbourhood, under the authority 
of an act of parliament, by which half an acre of land in fee 
was given to each holder of a right in the common, in com- 
pensation for that right. 

The feeling produced in the village on the announcement 
of this measure is well described ; the consternation of the 
poor owners of a half starved cow at the prospect of losing 
their several rights of pasturage on the common, the bustle 
of the ale-house politicians, the projected meeting of remon- 
strance, the appeals to the passions of the populace, the clus- 
tering about the surveyors, with the various tenor of the 
remarks as made by people of different minds and feelings, 
are all given in a quiet but spirited manner, and with much 
truth of observation and expression. 

Good sense however is represented as gaining the ascen- 
dency ; the inclosure goes quietly on, and the holders of the 
right of common receive with content the allotment of land 
made to them in the room of it. Some retain their respec- 
tive portions, and some dispose of them in conformity with 
their different views and occupations, wisely or unwisely as 
the case may be. Two or three particular instances are 
woven into the general history so as to make a part of it, and 
to serve to illustrate the views of agricultural economy which 
the author wishes to enforce. 

The good effects of the great measure of inclosure are set 
forth in the increase of the village of Brooke, in consequence 
of it, by the addition to its population of a considerable num- 
ber of families of laborers employed under the new proprie- 
tors, and by the increased circulation of money consequent 
thereon, furnishing more abundant employment to the trades- 
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men and mechanics already resident there, as well as occa- 
sion for new establishments. By various conversations car- 
ried on between some of the principal characters, in illus- 
tration of particular incidents or growing out of them, the 
various doctrines relating to the employment of capital in 
agriculture are set forth, as also some more peculiarly belong- 
ing to the management of agricultural operations. 

The arguments are stated with clearness and force, so as 
generally to appear convincing, yet they have a relation to a 
certain existing order of things, a difference from which must 
sometimes materially affect the course of the reasoning, and 
weaken the conclusiveness of the arguments, so that the re- 
sults do not appear to be of universal application. 

This must not be confounded with the application of the 
same general principles to different circumstances and the 
different modes of proceeding resulting therefrom, as most 
expedient ; for to these cases express reference is made, and 
the propriety of such difference of proceeding is pointed out 
in one of the conversations on the subject of planting, and 
illustrated by taking as an instance two opposite states of a 
country with regard to wood, one where there is a super- 
abundance of forests, and the others where there is a great 
want of it. The kind of partial reasoning to which we 
allude is different from this, and we do not know that we can 
more clearly express our meaning than by taking an instance 
or two. 

Thus, in one of the conversations on the superior advan- 
tages to the community of carrying on farming operations on 
a large scale and with abundance of capital, we find the 
following remarks. 


‘Our ancestors cultivated little besides grain, and a bad sea- 
son cut off all their crops at once, while at present what is fatal to 
one crop may not injure another ; sothat our supply of food is not 
only more varied and agreeable, but it is no longer precarious.” 
“Tf all our farmers were men of little capital, we should have 
much less variety of produce in the market, and should therefore 
be liable to famines, as in old times.” 


We do not see the force of this reasoning. Small capital- 
ists may surely supply the market with a variety of produce 
as weil as large ones. There is in the whole as much land 
to be cultivated, and the same land ; and allowing that it may 
not prove altogether so productive under the small farming 
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system as to quantity in the aggregate, it does not appear 
why as many different products may not be raised. A small 
farmer is under no necessity of confining his culture to grain, 
any more thana large one is. Our New England farmers 
are mostly farmers on a small scale, according to the Eng- 
lish mode of estimation, yet they havea reasonable variety in 
their crops, and famine is a thing unknown here, though we 
are not particularly blessed either in soil or climate. Im- 
provement in agricultural knowledge and economy and 
extension of commerce, with provident care for contingencies, 
are the causes that famines are no longer experienced as they 
once were; and though these have been the concomitants, 
perhaps in some degree the cause of farming on a large 
scale, they certainly are not, except partially and by reac- 
tion, the effects of it, and this last can only claim the merit 
of assisting them by its superior productiveness of quantity ; 
balanced too in a considerable degree by the increase of pop- 
ulation, which naturally follows closely on an abundant 
supply of food. 

In the same conversation a little farther on, occurs the fol- 
lowing. 

“ As small capitalists cannot wait for their money, the supply 
of corn in the market would be very irregular if it depended upon 
them. They must bring their corn to market and sell it at once.” 
‘* There would be too much every autumn for the good of the 
farmers, and too little every spring for the good of the people. It 
is always a pretty certain thing, that as much of a good article as 
can be brought to market, will be consumed ; but the price, while 
it is plentiful, would fall so low as to injure the producer, while 
afterwards, when the people are in want, the producer would 
have nothing to bring to market. Thus it would be if all were 
small capitalists ; but now large capitalists, who can afford to 
wait for the returns, keep back their corn in plentiful seasons, for 
which those who are compelled to sell are much obliged to them, 
and the people are no less obliged to them for their regulating the 
supply.” 

The author has probably been used to seeing the corn 
market regulated in this way, and appears to think it the only 
way and the necessary way. The only point required is, 
that there should be sufficient capital employed in the 
transaction, and somebody to employ it. It need not be in 
the hands of the farmers, so as to constitute any of them large 
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capitalists. It°seems to be first taken for granted that the 
produce passes directly from the hands of the producers to 
those of the consumers, without any intermediate dealers in 
the case ; and that all which is thrown into the market at 
once is immediately consumed, so that a year’s provision 
would be consumed in a month if exposed for sale ; here too 
intermediate dealers are altogether overlooked. Now, in 
trading countries, the fact is, that a very large part of the 
staple articles of produce passes from the hands of the pro- 
ducers into those of dealers in such articles, making it their 
business to buy and sell them, and by these dealers they are 
disposed of to the consumers, at such times and in such 
quantities as they may be wanted. The dealers naturally 
buy when produce is cheap and abundant, and sell when it 
becomes scarce and dearer, and they thus in a great measure 
regulate the price of the market; and if they have capital 
enough to wait for reasonable profits, there can be no need of 
great capital among the farmers, for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the supply. 

It is by these intermediate dealers too that any considera- 
ble surplus of articles not quickly perishable, are removed 
from the market, and not by consumption. Such articles 
are by them sent to distant markets, if such there be, less 
abundantly supplied, or stored up against greater scarcity at 
home. Itistrue that when harvests of different kinds have 
been very plentiful, and their produce is unusually cheap, 
people are less economical in the employment of it, and the 
consumption is greater; but by no means to such a degree 
as to justify the statement, that “ it is a pretty certain thing 
that as much of a good article as can be brought to market 
will be consumed.”’ ‘This is true only, and within certain lim- 
its, of a large supply of some perishable article, which not 
admitting of being stored for future use, or of being sent toa 
distant market, must be put off at any price, and thus be- 
comes very cheap ; but though great quantities may thus be 
consumed, it is generally to the saving of more costly articles, 
usually of a less perishable kind. These then remain on 
hand in greater abundance for future consumption or trans- 
portation, and thus the plenty of the year is equalized. 

If large capitalists keep back their corn in plentiful seasons, 
they are also much given to doing the same thing in scarce 
seasons, and with the same view to their own interest merely, 
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and often to a very unreasonable degree. They err more in 
this respect, we think, than the intermediate dealers, from 
the more thorough insight into the details of trade possessed 
by the latter, and the superior advantages they have of turn- 
ing their capital quickly. 

If all farmers were large capitalists, as our author seems to 
try to prove that they should be, this holding back might take 
place to too great an extent in the autumn, and the same 
evils would follow, with merely a change in the time of them, 
that are here assigned to their being small capitalists, more 
especially if the above doctrine of consumption were true. 

The results of this conversation are thus summed up by 
one of the speakers : 


“So you see that if it were not for large farming, our moors 
and morasses, and indeed all our inferior soils would still have 
been barren; we should have been liable to frequent scarcities, 
our breeds of cattle would not have improved, and we should 
have no idea how prolific the soil might be made, or how incal- 
culable a sum of human life may be sustained by it.” 


As to the cultivation of inferior soils, take the following 
extract from a subsequent dialogue. 


**In Languedoc, a province of France, there are mountains 
that are cultivated to the very top, by means which no one dreams 
of here ; but those who cultivate them are miserably poor, because 
each possesses a piece of ground which can never, by the best 
management, be made to maintain a family. I have seen people 
carrying earth in baskets on their backs to the top of a mountain, 
which was of itself too rocky for anything to grow upon it.” 


This extract may prove the evils of very minute sub-divi- 
sions of landed property, but it certainly contradicts what is 
said of the cultivation of inferior soils; we have known it 
experimentally contradicted in more than one instance in this 
country, where large capitalists are scarce as farmers. So 
also with regard to the improvements of breeds of cattle. 
Much no doubt has been done for this purpose and to great 
effect by large capitalists, particularly in England ; but some- 
thing has also been contributed by those of humbler means. 
A small farmer can surely practise the selecting of the choicest 
of his young stock as those which he will raise, and from 
which he will renew his numbers by breeding, and it is his 
best economy todo so. He can make exchanges with his 
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neighbours, and can thus procure the advantages of crosses 
in the breed, and if good judgment be used, with any tolerable 
degree of information, there can be no doubt but that great 
improvements in breeds of cattle will result. Capital would 
no doubt contribute highly to effecting the end in view with 
greater despatch, and might produce some improvements by 
the introduction into a country of costly foreign animals, 
which could not be effected without it. Such reasoning as 
that quoted is therefore superficial and defective. 

The main point attempted to be enforced by this work is 
that already exhibited; namely, that all farmers should be 
large capitalists, and should carry on farming upon an exten- 
sive scale, and that all small capitalists should employ their 
capital and industry in other pursuits ; and if owners of a 
small landed property, should dispose of it to some larger 
proprietors. ‘This is inculcated as being the plan on the 
whole the most conducive to national wealth, and the sup- 
port of the greatest amount of population. As a theory, it 
seems true at first sight, so far at least as dollars and cents 
are concerned; but we are inclined to think that as applied 
to practice, for any considerable length of time, its results 
would be found less beneficial than the author seems to ima- 
gine. It is not our purpose to enter into any discussion of 
so intricate a subject ; but we must remark, that by a parity of 
reasoning the same rule should apply to all engaged as prin- 
cipals in any kind of directly reproductive labor, or traffic, 
since in all of these the larger the capital that can be 
employed in one establishment, the more productive it 
may be made ; yet a little consideration must convince any 
one familiar with the subject, that such an arrangement of 
things would be extremely inconvenient; and in many 
instances productive of results much at variance with the 
theory. 

Setting aside however the mere mercantile calculations of 
profit and loss, or even granting them to be true, there are 
other things implicated in the question deserving of serious 
consideration. One great consequence of the author’s doc- 
trine, if it were carried into practice, would be, the division 
of the whole agricultural population into two widely distinct 
classes ; namely, great landed proprietors, few in number, 
and mere laborers, vastly more numerous. Although it may 
be said that the capitalists would be as dependent upon the 
laborers, as the laborers would be upon them, and may be 
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said truly as to the aggregate of each, yet in the detail, sin- 
gle laborers, or a few of them, would be far more dependent 
upon their employer, than he would be upon them. Hence 
it must be their interest to obtain and preserve his good will 
by all possible concessions and submissions. Add to this 
the effect of being constantly employed according to the 
will of another, instead of devising and executing plans for 
one’s self, and without a reasonable prospect of rising out of 
the caste, the consequent loss or want of habits of indepen- 
dence, boldness, energy, and enterprise. The natural result 
of this would be, the subverviency of the many to the 
few ; the establishment or confirmation of privileged classes, 
hereditary succession in them, and even primogeniture, 
though it is condemned by our author ; since this is the effect- 
ual means of keeping up hereditary dignity and perpetuating 
a privileged class. Such a doctrine is well suited to the 
existing institutions of Great Britain, but would not be suit- 
able to the republican institutions to which we attach so 
much value ; and while we believe such institutions to be best 
suited to the happiness of mankind, we cannot admit, as 
absolute and universal truths, principles, the tendency of 
which is to destroy them. 

On the whole, we are sometimes disappointed in these 
works of Miss Martineau, at least so far as accuracy of 
knowledge and soundness of reasoning are concerned ; and 
the more so that we did not in the least expect it, so favora- 
ble had been the opinions that we had seen expressed con- 
cerning them. These opinions were mostly of English origin, 
and the tone of them may perhaps be accounted for by the 
relation in which the opinions and doctrines stand to the 
fashions, habits and institutions of that country. Not that 
we mean to imply any servility on the part of the author to 
these institutions, since she boldly censures the custom of 
primogeniture ; her failings are, want of sufficient knowledge 
of circumstances and relations in other countries, and reason- 
ing too generally from particular propositions, and without 
adequate discrimination of the relations of things to each 
other. Aside from these defects, especially considered as 
engaging tales, they are deserving of the high commendation 
bestowed upon them; but while they are so extensively 
circulated here, we could wish that they were accompanied 
with such annotations as might correct the faults similar to 
those which we have pointed out. 
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Art. III. — Lecture on the Best Methods of Teaching the 
Living Languages. Delivered before the American Insti- 
tute [of Instruction] August 24, 1832. By Groree Ticx- 
nor, Smith Professor in Harvard University. Boston : 
Carter, Hendee & Co. 1833. Svo. pp. 19. 


Tuts Lecture has the uncommon excellence of treating of 
its subject—a subject, too, which might easily tempt to 
irrelevant digressions. It is brief, clear, and practical. It is 
valuable as an application of sound general principles to a 
part of education which suffers much from mistakes in theory 
and looseness of method in practice. A brief analysis and a 
few extracts will best explain its character. 

After remarking that the most important characteristic of 
a living language i is that it is a spoken one ; — that the easiest 
and best method for persons of all ages and classes to learn it, 
is undoubtedly to learn it as a spoken one ; —that those who 
have the opportunity should reside where it is constantly 
spoken, and use it as it is used around them, — the author al- 
lows thatthis method, in the vast majority of cases, is incon- 
venient or impracticable, and that ‘“‘ we must resort to means 
somewhat more artificial and indirect ; and, while still 
endeavouring to teach it as a living and a spoken language, 
use the best method within our power at home.” Premising, 
then, that there is no one method of teaching languages ap- 
plicable to all classes and characters, and that the teacher 
must accommodate his instructions to the individual capaci- 
ties of his pupils, he divides his remarks “according to the 
character and condition of the persons usually presenting 
themselves to be taught ;’ — considering, 1. Little children : 
2. Those who enter on the rudiments of their instruction be- 
tween the ages of thirteen or fourteen, and seventeen or 
eighteen: 3. ~ Those who have already reached the full matu- 
rity of their minds. The lecture embraces some useful re- 
marks on the best kind of Grammars, on the preference to be 
given, in selecting books for reading, to complete works of 
single authors over books of extracts, and on “ the general 
mode of teaching all classes and all individuals.” For the 
sound observations on the “ direction to be given to all stu- 
dies in a living language,’ enforcing the advantages of 
making the speaking of the language an object of principal 
attention, we refer our readers ‘to the lecture itself, 
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We consider the remarks on the teaching of languages to 
little children as among the most interesting and satisfactory 
parts of the discourse. 


“Tt seems to be settled, that little children can be taught living 
languages easier [more easily] than they can be taught anything 
else. ‘The reason is, that it is the very vocation of their young 
minds to learn words. They have, indeed, done little during the 
short period of their existence, except to acquire the power of 
distinguishing objects and qualities, and of applying to them the 
names which their native language has affixed to them.” p. 5. 


** The method of teaching however, should be no less skilfully 
and tenderly adapted to the age and circumstances of the pupil, 
than the pursuit itself. Of the Grammar, or the Dictionary, or 
any of the customary apparatus of formal instruction and recita- 
tion, there should be no thought. A child of six or seven years 
old can no more be made to comprehend the definition of an ar- 
ticle or a verb, than he can be made to comprehend what is an 
abstract idea or a logarithm; but, if you will read several times 
over, to the same child, word by word, a clear translation of a very 
simple fable or story from the French or the Italian, or any other 
living language, making him follow you aloud step by step, and 
bringing the whole, by the simplicity of your explanations, fully 
down to the level of his comprehension, he will be able the next 
day so to translate it to you, in return, that he can not only give 
you the entire fable or story in its connexion, but the foreign word 
for every English one it contains, and the English for every 
foreign one, taken at random.” p. 6. 


‘In selecting books, however, from which to teach according 
to this method, one rule must be carefully followed. Take only 
such as, in their subjects and ideas, their manner and their 
tone, are below the age of the child to be taught; so that if the 
child you wish to instruct be seven years old and the language 
you have chosen be French, the books to be used should be such 
as are given to French children of four or five years old for their 
amusement. The reason is, that the child should have no diffi- 
culty to encounter but the mere difficulty of the language itself, 
and this will be found quite sufficient to make up for the differ- 
ence in years, while, at the same time, the interest that might 
otherwise be wanting, is sustained by the instinctive curiosity to 
learn the meaning of new words, which belongs to the age, and 
the instinctive pleasure of discovery and progress which always 
belongs to our nature, and is then fresh and eager. Of course, 
books of this kind are easily procured ; for no country that has a 
literature is without books for its children.” _ p. 7. 
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The progress of a pupil who has commenced in this way 
is traced on. When he has attained a reasonable facility in 
reading, he is to learn grammatical forms, and, at a later pe- 
riod, the grammar and syntax itself. 


“This course, beginning in childhood and ending in manhood, 
is, no doubt, the longest, but it will be found the least tedious to 
the pupil of any, and at the same time prove the most thorough 
and effectual. It is the longest, because, beginning with such 
portions of the vocabulary, reading, and pronunciation, as can 
never be so well learned as in the earliest and freshest years of life, 
it is necessary to wait for the natural growth of the mind before 
the more difficult parts can be ventured upon, and not to leave it 
entirely until the maturity of the faculties permits, not merely the 
words of the higher and more difficult authorsto be comprehended, 
but their thoughts and characteristics to be felt and enjoyed. 
It is not tedious to the pupil, because from the first to the last, he 
need not have and ought not to have, anything prescribed to him 
which could reasonably be felt as a task. And, finally, there is 
much less consumption of valuable and useful time by it, than by 
any other, because what is given to it at the earliest period is taken 
from no occupation so important, and from nothing which can be 
so well learned, and what is given to it later should be taken gen- 
erally from the hours allotted to amusement.” pp. 9, 10. 


We have not room to furnish any extracts from the ob- 
servations on the second and third classes of pupils. In 
regard, however, to the latter, those already of mature years, 
we think they should be advised to place themselves, as far 
as possible, in the situation of children learning a language, 
to check too strong a disposition to analysis, and to put 
themselves closely to their nouns and their verbs. They 
may thus make the learning of a language a means of keeping 
up a power which years generally weaken, and be enabled 
to retain more of the “ good sprag memory” of their youth. 

The following precepts are applicable to all languages — 
to all branches of study. Let every teacher learn them. 


‘* Let the instructor bring his mind as much as possible into 
contact with that of his pupil, so as to feel precisely and fully the 
nature of the obstacles and difficulties which are from day to day 
encountered ; and then let him remove them all, as far as may be 
in his power, by personal explanation and assistance. For it isa 
great mistake to suppose that the learning of a living language 
which nature teaches every day so faithfully, without an effort on 
the part of her scholars, can be made too easy. On the contrary, 
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let the teacher facilitate the progress of his pupils by all the means 
in his power, explaining everything to them, translating their les- 
sons for them, and serving them as far as he can, instead of 
Grammar, Dictionary and Commentary ; only requiring, that the 
pupils, on their side, shall faithfully retain what has been thus 
sedulously imparted to them, and be able afterwards correctly and 
understandingly to recite or explain it. Above all, let not the 
recitations themselves, become merely dry and hard examinations 
in order to ascertain whether prescribed tasks have been accom- 
plished ; but let them be seized upon as the golden opportunities 
for teaching, — as the fortunate moments when the seed will fall 
on good ground, because the pupils will so eagerly and gratefully 
receive whatever of explanation and assistance may be given 
them.” pp. 15, I6. 


We have analysed Professor Ticknor’s lecture at some 
length, because we think its principles important, and be- 
cause we wish to see them carried into daily use at the home 
fireside, as well as in the school. 

Why should not these principles be applied to instruction 
in all languages? Why should we not teach the ancient 
languages as if they were living ones? Why should not the 
same simple, familiar, natural way be used in Greek and 
Latin, which is here recommended in French or German? 
Why do boys spend months in learning forms, without 
knowing what they are to do with them — and rules, without 
a guess as to their application? Why vex a lad with hetero- 
clites and epicenes, when he had better be learning the Greek 
for his bread and butter? Why condemn him to give a 
synopsis of possum, when he would be puzzled to give the 
Latin for “I can’t”? Why, in short, need that be a 
wearisome task, which need be only an interesting employ 
ment ? 

We have not room to enter at length upon the subject of 
teaching the ancient languages, were this a place for it. 
We fear that there are two or three causes which stand in 
the way of a rational and natural method of instruction, and 
we regret their existence. Parents will not be convinced, 
that their children cannot be educated, while they are con- 
stantly changing their instructors ; and the old way of teach- 
ing suits best with such change, for the new teacher can go 
on with the grammar and the Delectus just where the old one 
left off, when on any other system, he might be at a loss 
where to begin. Some instructors go on too easily with a 
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mode in which they can so conveniently page their pupils’ 
mind and memory, to change it for one requiring more labo- 
rious and assiduous care. And (the evil is diminishing, 
would it were entirely destroyed,) some instructors do not 
know enough of what they pretend to teach, to give instruc- 
tion in any but the old way —by book and rule, and con- 
struing and parsing. A boy of seven would make them 
trip, if they ventured out of their own leading strings. And, 
unhappily, they are unconscious of their weakness. 

Is it Mrs Glasse, or some more ancient culinosophist, who 
begins a receipt for cooking a salmon—“ First catch a 
salmon |” ? — We have often thought, that teachers of 
languages might profit by an application of the direction to 
themselves. ‘They sometimes forget an important part of 
the process. Let them rewrite their recipe. Let it stand in 
good plain characters — “ To teach a language. — First learn 
a Janguage !” 





Art. IV.—Report of the Commissioners appointed by an Or- 
der of the House of Representatives, Feb. 29, 1832, on the 
Subject of the Pauper System of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Boston : Dutton & Wentworth, 1833. 8vo. 
pp. 97. ' 


Tue following is the order of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, which is named in the title page of the 
Report. 


“* Ordered, That five Commissioners be appointed by this House, 
to meet during the recess, to prepare, digest and report to the 
next Legislature, such modification or changes in the present 
Pauper System of the Commonwealth, as they may deem expedi- 
ent; and that said Commissioners be authorised to appoint an 
agent (if they deem such appointment expedient) to visit as ex- 
tensively as shall be necessary to obtain full information on the 
subject, the principal establishments in the Commonwealth and 
elsewhere, for the public charge and support of the poor; to col- 
lect the statistics of those institutions; and to report the facts so 
obtained to the Commissioners : and the following gentlemen were 
appointed to constitute the Board of Commissioners, in pursuance 
of the above order, namely: Hon. Witt1am B. Catnoun, Hon. 
Henry Suaw, Jostan Catpwett, Esq., George A. Tvurrs, 
Esq., and Rev. Josepn Tuckerman.” 
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As a preliminary step to the changes proposed in the pre- 
sent system for the support of the poor, the Commissioners 
begin with a history of the laws of the Commonwealth con- 
cerning this class of persons. So early as the year 1639 it 
was “ ordered by the Court” of the colony, 


** That any shire court, or any two magistrates out of court, 
shall have power, to determine all difference about the lawful 
settling, and providing for, poor persons: and to dispose of all 
unsettled persons into such towns, as they shall judge to be most fit 
Sor the maintenance and employment of such persons and families, 
Sor the ease of this country.” pp. 5, 6. 


This law is traced substantially to an act of the 43d of 
Elizabeth providing for the maintenance and employment of 
the host of vagrants who were let loose upon the kingdom by 
the confiscation of ecclesiastical property in the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; of such as had before been supported by the 
Church. ‘To this act, under which the poor rates of England 
are still assessed and collected, is ascribed by our Commis- 
sioners, ‘ the increased, and even frightfully increasing extent 
of beggary and crime, which it was intended to remedy” in 
that country. The act was good in theory; for it not only 
provided for the maintenance of those who were thrown 
upon public charity, but also for the employment of those 
who were able to work, in order that they might render 
something like an equivalent for their shelter and support. 
But in this particular, so essential to the wholesome opera- 
tion of the system, there has been almost an entire failure, 
both in the country which furnished the precedent that we 
have followed in legislation, and also in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. Both governments seemed to have ima- 
gined that they had contrived a self moving machinery for 
production without stock ; and neither provided any means 
by which the wonders intended to be wrought by it could be 
effected. The physical force was collected, but there was 
nothing to be done ; the mill was prepared for operation, but 
there was no grist. The idle and improvident have been 
willing to flock to the work-house, where there is no work to 
be done, and where their wants are supplied without labor. 
And thus it is that the theoretical provision for the employ- 
ment of the idle “ became a direct bounty upon idleness.” 

The act of the Massachusetts Legislature of 1639, which 
made the beginning of our “ Pauper System,” was followed 
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by further enactments in 1659, founded in the same princi- 
ples. But the provision made for paupers, from the funds of 
the Commonwealth, was of later date. 


** Another, and a still more injurious measure, was adopted in 
1675. ‘This Court,’ it was then said, ‘ considering the incon- 
venience and damage which may arise to particular towns by such 
as being forced from their habitations by the present calamity of 
the war, do repair unto them for succor; do order and declare 
that such persons, being inhabitants of this jurisdiction, who are 
so forced from their habitations, and repair to other plantations 
for relief, shall not by virtue of their residence in such plantations 
they repair unto, be accounied, or reputed inhabitants thereof, or 
imposed upon them according to law. But, in such case, and 
where necessity requires, by reason of the inability of relations, 
&c., they shall be paid out of the Public Treasury.” p. 9. 


Without adverting any farther to the laws of Massachu- 
setts upon this subject, we come now to the facts and reason- 
ings offered by the Commissioners who were appointed, under 
the act of February, 1832, to investigate the whole subject, 
and to propose such changes in the system as they shall think 
expedient. ‘They appointed one of their number [the Rev. 
Dr Tuckerman] to visit such towns as he could within the 
Commonwealth ; to collect the statistics of their institutions 
for the poor, and to prepare the facts so obtained for their 
examination.” The importance of thus visiting the towns 
in person, and obtaining information upon the spot, is mani- 
fest from the failure of the agent to procure accounts from 
overseers of the poor, in answer to his letters and questions, 
in the cases in which he could not obtain an interview with 
them. The number of towns from which information con- 
cerning the poor has been collected is sixtyeight, embracing 
nearly four ninths of the population of the State. The 
whole number of poor in these towns supported by them 
wholly or in part was found to be, during the last year, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, 12,331; of which number 
almost half were State’s poor, that is, poor not belonging to 
the several towns, and chiefly foreigners. They are called 
State’s poor, because they are supported at the charge of the 
State, which allows at the present time seventy cents a week 
for adults, and a proportionate price for children. Far the 
greater part of these are transient tenants of the poor- 
house, and either earn their living while there, by their labor, 
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or are capable of doing it. They are readily admitted to 
these houses of charity, since their expenses will be reimburs- 
ed to the town, while their services are not without some 
value. A specific allowance therefore, by the State, un- 
doubtedly tends to multiply this class of poor. 

A large portion of these State’s poor are a sort of birds of 
passage, and migrate from town to country, and from one 
part of the State to another, according as the season of the 
year, or the best accommodations, or the occupation they 
prefer, or the greatest exemption from labor, may prompt 
them. These are called in the Report, “wandering, or trav- 
elling poor.” No one probably has gathered so many facts 
concerning these people as Dr Tuckerman ; facts enough, we 
fully believe, to authorize the general inductions to which he 
is led concerning them ; facts which call loudly upon the State 
to consider the effect of the present laws, and the best 
remedy for the existing evil. Witness the following re- 
presentations in the Report. 


** To a considerable extent, and it is now regretted that it was 
not to a greater extent, the inquiry was proposed to Overseers of 
the poor, ‘ how many of the wandering, or travelling poor, annually 
pass under your notice?’ And the answers, as will appear in the 
statements, were, from 10 to 50, and 100, and 200. Nor is there 
a more abject class of our fellow beings to be found in our country, 
than is this class of the poor. Almshouses, where they are to be 
found, are their inns, at which they stop for refreshment. Here 
they find rest, when too much worn with fatigue to travel, and 
medical aid when they are sick. And, as they choose not to la- 
bor, they leave these stopping places, when they have regained 
strength to enable them to travel; and pass from town to town, 
demanding their portion of the State’s allowance for them as their 
right. And from place to place they receive a portion of this al- 
lowance, as the easiest mode of getting rid of them; and they talk 
of the allowance, as their ‘ rations; ’ and, when lodged for a time, 
from the necessity of the case, with Town’s poor, it is their boast 
that they, by the State’s allowance for them, support the Town’s 
inmates of the house. These unhappy fellow beings often travel 
with females, sometimes, but not always, their wives; while yet, 
in the towns in which they take up their temporary abode, they 
are almost always recognised, and treated, as sustaining this re- 
lation. There are exceptions, but they are few, of almshouses 
in which they are not permitted to live together. In winter, they 
seek the towns in which they hope for the best accommodations, 
and the best living ; and, where the smallest return will *be re- 
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quired for what they receive. It is painful thus to speak of these 
human beings ; lest, in bringing their degradation distinctly before 
the mind, we should even for a moment check the commiseration, 
which is so strongly claimed for them. . . . The peculiar attraction 
of these unhappy fellow beings to our Commonwealth, and their 
preference for it, over the States to the south of us, we believe is 
to be found in the legal provision which the State has made for 
them. Your Commissioners have indeed but a small amount of 
direct evidence of this. But the testimony of the Chairman of the 
Overseers in Egremont to this fact, derived from personal know- 
ledge, was most unequivocal ; and no doubt upon the subject ex- 
isted in the minds of the Overseers in many other towns. . 
Would such a state of things, your Commissioners ask, have 
existed in our Commonwealth, if a specific, legal provision, had 
not been made for this class of the poor? Or, we do not hesitate 
to ask, if the Government had never recognised such a class of 
the poor, as that of State’s poor, — and, above all, if compulsory 
charity, in any form, had never been established by our laws, 
would there have been a twentieth part of the wandering poor, 
which now exists in it; or by any means an equal proportion of 
poor of any kind, with that which is now dependent upon the 
taxes which are raised for them? Your Commissioners think not.” 
pp. 16 —18. 


The Commissioners express their full conviction of a fact, 
of which we have never doubted, that almost all these vagrant 
poor, if they could be kept from ardent spirits, and compelled 
to work, would be able to earn their own subsistence. In 
connexion with this view of the subject, the Commissioners 
thus remark : 


**In a community in which such idlers are found, the Govern- 
ment may authorize the erection of work-houses for their employ- 
ment and support. They may make appropriations from their 
Treasury for the erection and establishment of such work-houses, 
and may enact the laws, by which the peaceable and industrious 
may be defended against the encroachments of the idle, and the 
willing and able beggar ; and by which these offenders may be 
made to return to the community, in such proportions as they can, 
for the expenditures which may have been incurred for them.” 
p. 19. 


What the Commissioners thus suggest potentially, we scru- 
ple not to pronounce an imperative duty, rather than to per- 
severe in the present system. It would cost the State little 
more (certainly not twice as much) to provide work-houses 
for the vagrant poor, the able bodied and the idle, of sufficient 
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number, in different parts of the State, thun is now paid, 
annually, for their support. Thus a permanent provision 
would be made for the abode of those who from incapacity 
or improvidence would take no care of themselves; and thus 
an offensive and injurious class of paupers would no longer 
infest the houses of charity established within our municipal 
precincts for the comfort and employment of the native poor. 
We might then justly hope that more would be accomplished 
for the improvement both of the moral and physical condi- 
tion of these, and that a system of charity might be carried 
out, mutually advantageous to the dependent poor, to the 
wealthy, and to all the intermediate gradations. 

In regard to the manner of disposing of the poor, many 
instructive facts are produced in the Report, which show the 
great improvement that has taken place in many towns, 
_— in the condition of the objects of charity and in the 

iminished cost of their support) which have provided farms 
for their residence. In some towns, after including interest 
upon the cost of the establishment, the amount has been di- 
minished four fifths, and in many, more than one half. In a 
few towns, from peculiar circumstances, the balance for the 
last year was in favor of the towns. These facts and the 
details concerning them are contained at large in “ State- 
ments,” and statistical Tables appended to the body of the 
Report. 

The Commissioners conclude their Report by offering 
nine propositions for the consideration of the House of Re- 
presentatives and of the Legislature of the Commonwealth. 
We subjoin the substance of these. 

1. The grant for State’s poor should be dim‘nished one 
third, annually, and cease with the close of the third year. 
2. The law respecting the habitancy and the charge and sup- 
port of the poor should be repealed, the repeal to take effect 
in three years, so as to leave each town and county free in 
regard to all questions respecting the support of the poor. 
3. The Overseers of the poor should have authority to com- 
pel the services of the idle and able-bodied who apply to them 
for charity, so far as to repay all expense incurred for them. 
4. Government should appropriate certain sums to such 
counties or districts as shall agree to build work-houses for the 
employment of the idle and able-bodied. 5. The attention 
of the Government should be given to County Jails and 
Houses of Correction, and Commissioners appointed to visit 
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them and ascertain their condition, and report measures 
which may be effectual in promoting the moral purposes for 
which they were designed. 6. A penalty or some other pro- 
vision should be adopted to prevent the practice of sending 
the poor from town to town in order to escape the charge of 
their support. 7. It is recommended to the Legislature to 
incur some expense for obtaining plans of Alms-houses 
and Work-houses, which shall furnish arrangements for the 
most effectual and economical modes of separating, classify- 
ing, and in other respects providing for the inmates of these 
institutions. 8. Every town and county should be required 
to make an annual return to the Legislature of the poor, and 
of the prisoners in the County Jail and House of Correction. 
9. It is recommended that a committee be appointed by the 
House of Representatives to prepare a bill or bills on the 
basis of the principles of this report, and to present the same 
to the House. 

The Report of which we have thus given a sketch, con- 
templates such radical changes in the ‘“ Pauper System,” 
that it was not acted upon at the session of the General 
Court last held. But having been then presented and printed, 
it isnow before the public, and will undoubtedly receive early 
attention at the next session of the Legislature. If its pro- 
visions should be carried into effect, we cannot expect to 
avoid temporary evils; but we are persuaded that they are 
of a kind that must be encountered, and the sooner they are 
encountered the less formidable will they be. At any rate 
the alternative is between the present evils, and constantly 
growing evils, the evils of an odious hospitality and of a de- 
ceptive charity offered to the idle and profligate,—and the 
momentary evil of letting them loose upon the community, 
in which, if they disturb its peace, or fail to provide for them- 
selves by their own sobriety and industry, they shall become 
subject to a new and improved system of discipline. For 
ourselves, we are fully prepared for the experiment of a 
change, under the provisions of such wholesome laws as the 
Legislature in its wisdom shall enact. 

We have said that the propositions made in the Report 
were not acted upon; it is proper to add, however, that 
Commissioners were appointed in conformity to the 5th pro- 
position, namely, to visit the County Jails and Houses of 
Correction, and to report concerning them at the meeting of 
the next Legislature. 
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Art. V.— Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets. — Biographi- 
cal Sketches of Women celebrated in Ancient and Modern 
Poetry. By the Authoress of the “ Diary of an Ennuyée,” 
&c. Boston: Russell, Odiorne & Co. 1833. 18mo. 
pp- 300, 298. 


Tue authoress of this work is one of the liveliest female 
writers of the age. Her Diary of an Ennuyée is well 
known and universally admired. It is full of eloquence, 
beauty and pathos. With the most striking descriptions of 
scenery, and the most glowing sketches of ancient and 
modern art in Italy, are interwoven many threads of per- 
sonal history, just enough hidden to call up in the reader’s 
mind a strong and romantic interest for the author. It isa 
work whose merits ought to give it something more than the 
fleeting existence of a novel; for it contains the results of 
feeling, and reflection, and taste, exercised on those arts 
which clothe the life of man in beauty and poetry. Another 
work of this lady has been noticed lately by the English 
journals, and spoken of in the highest terms of praise—a 
work on the female characters of Shakspeare. It would be 
easy to prophecy the character of this book from the un- 
common power of the author ; but as we hope to see it soon 
republished among us, we resign the present pleasure of 
foretelling what it may be, for the more lively gratification of 
telling hereafter what it is. 

“The Loves of the Poets” are a series of histories of those 
ladies who have exercised a marked influence on poetical 
literature, and whose names have been immortalized in song. 
The author begins with the loves of the classic poets, whom 
she despatches in a single chapter of five pages. She then 
comes down to those amusing and fantastic gentlemen, the 
Troubadours,among whom she finds enough of the romantic 
to satisfy even her glowing imagination. We know not 
where to look for so much information on the literature of 
Provence, given in a lively and attractive form, in so short a 
space. The period during which the Provengal troubadours 
flourished, is one of great importance in literary history, by 
reason of the peculiar character of deep and reverential sen- 
timent towards the female sex, which it imparted to the 
early poetry of Italy, and through that, to the subsequent 
poetry of all Europe. But little knowledge on this subject 
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is in popular circulation, and therefore this portion of Mrs 
Jameson’s book has an uncommon worth. 

The following story of sentimental extravagance is un- 
doubtedly true, and it is pleasantly told. 


“The story of Peyre de Ruer, ‘ gentilhomme et Troubadour,’ 
might be termed a satirical romance, did we not know that it is a 
plain fact, related with perfect simplicity. He devotes himself to 
a lady of the noble Italian family of Carraccioli, and in her praise 
he composes, as usual, ‘ maintes belles et doctes chansons :’ — 
but the lady seems to have had a taste for magnificence and 
pleasure ; and the poet, in order to find favor in her eyes, ex- 
pends his patrimony in rich apparel, banquets, and jowstes in her 
honor. The lady, however, continues inexorable ; and Peyre de 
Ruer takes the habit of a pilgrim and wanders about the country. 
He arrives in the holy week at a certain church, and desires of 
the curé permission to preach to his congregation of penitents : — 
he ascends the pulpit, and recites with infinite fervor and grace 
one of his own chansons d’amour, — for, says the chronicle, 
‘ autre chose ne scavait,’ ‘he knew nothing better.’ The people 
mistaking it for an invocation to the Virgin Mary or the Saints, 
are deeply affected and edified ; eyes are seen to weep that never 
wept before ; the most impenitent hearts are suddenly softened : 
he concludes with an exhortation in the same strain — and then 
descending from the pulpit, places himself at the door, and hold- 
ing out his hat for the customary alms, his delighted congregation 
fill it to overflowing with pieces of silver. Peyre de Ruer forth- 
with casts off his pilgrim’s gown, and in a new and splendid 
dress, and with a new song in his hand, he presents himself be- 
fore the ladye of his love, who charmed by his gay attire not less 
than by his return, receives him most graciously, and bestows on 
him ‘ maintes caresses.’ 

“T must observe that the biographer of this Peyre de Ruer, 
himself a churchman, does not appear in the least scandalized or 
surprised at this very novel mode of recruiting his finances and 
obtaining the favor of the lady ; but gives us fairly to understand, 
that after such a proof of loyauté, he should have thought it quite 
contrary to all rule if she had still rejected the addresses of this 
gentil Troubadour.” Vol. 1. pp. 32-34. 


The sketch of Bertrand de Born is drawn with much live- 
liness. We subjoin it, merely premising, that only he who 
has ridden one of ’s hard-trotting horses, with short 
stirrups, as we have done, can know experimentally the fear- 
ful nature of the penance which the gallant warrior impre- 


cates upon himself, if he have been unfaithful to his lege 
ladye. 
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*‘ Nature had made him a poet of the first order. In these days 
he would have been another Lord Byron ; but he lived in a terri- 
ble and convulsed state of society, and it was only in the inter- 
vals snatched from his usual pursuits, — that is, from burning the 
castles, and ravaging the lands of his neighbours, and stirring up 
rebellion, discord, and bloodshed all around him,— that he com- 
posed a vast number of /ays, sirventes, and chansons ; some breath- 
ing the most martial, and even merciless spirit ; others devoted to 
the praise and honor of his love, or rather loves, as full of sub- 
missive tenderness and chivalrous gallantry. 

“* He first celebrated Elinor Plantagenet, the sister of his friend 
and brother in arms and song, Richard Ceeur de Lion ; and we 
are expressly told that Richard was proud of the poetical homage 
rendered to the charms of his sister by this knightly Troubadour, 
and that the Princess was far from being insensible to his admi- 
ration. Only one of the many songs addressed to Elinor has been 
preserved ; from which we gather, that it was composed by Ber- 
trand in the field, at a time when his army was threatened with 
famine, and the poet himself was suffering from the pangs of 
hunger. Elinor married the Duke of Saxony, and Bertrand chose 
for his next love the beautiful Maenz de Montagnac, daughter of 
the Viscount of Turenne, and wife of Talleyrand de Perigord. 
The lady accepted his service, and acknowledged him as her 
knight; but evil tongues having attempted to sow dissension be- 
tween the lovers, Bertrand addressed to her a song, in which he 
defends himself from the imputation of inconstancy, in a style 
altogether characteristic and original. ‘The warrior poet, borrow- 
ing from the objects of his daily cares, ambition and pleasure, 
phrases to illustrate and enhance the expression of his love, 
wishes ‘that he may lose his favorite hawk in her first flight ; 
that a falcon may stoop and bear her off, as she sits upon his 
wrist, and tear her in his sight, if the sound of his lady’s voice be 
not dearer to him than all the gifts of love from another.’ — ‘ That 
he may stumble with his shield about his neck; that his helmet 
may gall his brow ; that his bridle may be too long, his stirrups 
too short ; that he may be forced to ride a hard trotting horse, 
and find his groom drunk when he arrives at his gate, if there be 
a word of truth in the accusations of his enemies : — that he may 
not have a denier to stake at the gaming-table, and that the dice 
may never more be favorable to him, if ever he had swerved from 
his faith : — that he may look on like a dastard, and see his lady 
wooed and won by another ;—that the winds may fail him at 
sea ; — that in the battle he may be the first to fly, if he who has 
slandered him does not lie in his throat,’ &c., and so on through 
seven or eight stanzas. 

‘“* Bertrand de Born exercised in his time a fatal influence on 
the counsels and politics of England. A close and ardent friend- 
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ship existed between him and young Henry Plantagenet, the eld- 
est son of our Henry the Second; and the family dissensions 
which distracted the English Court, and the unnatural rebellion 
of Henry and Richard against their father, were his work. It 
happened some time after the death of Prince Henry, that the 
King of England besieged Bertrand de Born in one of his castles : 
the resistance was long and obstinate, but at length the warlike 
Troubadour was taken prisoner and brought before the King, so 
justly incensed against him, and from whom he had certainly no 
mercy to expect. The heart of Henry was still bleeding with 
the wounds inflicted by his ungrateful children, and he saw be- 
fore him, and in his power, the primary cause of their misdeeds 
and his own bitter sufferings. Bertrand was on the point of being 
led out to death, when by a single word he reminded the King of 
his lost son, and the tender friendship which had existed between 
them. The chord was struck which never ceased to vibrate in 
the parental heart of Henry ; bursting into tears, he turned aside, 
and commanded Bertrand and his followers to be immediately set 
at liberty : he even restored to Bertrand his castle and his lands, 
‘in the name of his dead son.’ It is such traits as these, occur- 
ring at every page, which lend to the chronicles of this stormy 
period an interest overpowering the horror they would otherwise 
excite : for then all the best, as well as the worst of human pas- 
sions were called into play. In this tempestuous commingling of 
all the jarring elements of society, we have those strange approx- 
imations of the most opposite sentiments, — implacable revenge 
and sublime forgiveness ;— gross licentiousness and delicate ten- 
derness ; — barbarism and refinement ; — treachery and fidelity — 
which remind one of that heterogeneous mass tossed up by a 
stormy ocean ; heaps of pearls, unvalued gems, wedges of gold, 
mingled with dead men’s bones, and all the slimy, loathsome, and 
monotonous production of the deep, which during a calm remain 
together concealed and unknown in its unfathomed abysses.” 
Vol. I. pp. 40-44. 


The richest materials our author finds among the early 
poets of Italy. Here, indeed, she seems perfectly at home, 
and her fine taste and ardent imagination, and overflowing 
eloquence, find ‘‘ ample room and verge enough.” As might 
be expected, Petrarch and Laura, Dante and Beatrice, hold 
the most conspicuous place in her annals. She contends 
manfully — or rather womanfully — for the bodily existence 
of these dames —a point which some of the dusty old critics 
have contested in ponderous and learned tomes — but which 
we believe is now settled for ever, in accordance with the 
opinion of Mrs Jameson. 
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We hope the following “ forensic” thesis will tend to edi- 
fication. 


“Tt will be said perhaps that ‘ the picture of such a mind as 
Petrarch’s, enslaved and distracted by a dreaming passion, em- 
ployed even in his declining years, in writing and polishing love 
verses, is a pitiable subject of contemplation ; that if he had not 
left us his Canzsniére, he would probably have performed some 
other excelling work of genius, which would have crowned him 
with equal or superior glory; and that if he had never been the 
lover of Laura, he would have been no less that master-spirit who 
gave the leading impulse to the age in which he lived, by conse- 
crating his life, his energies, all his splendid talents, to the culti- 
vation of philosophy and the fine arts, the extension of learning 
and liberty, and the general improvement of mankind.’ 

**T doubt this, and I appeal to Petrarch himself. 

*‘T believe there is no version into English of the 48th Can- 
zone. If Lady Dacre had executed it— and in the same spirit 
as the ‘ Chiare, fresche e dolce acque,’ and the ‘ Italia mia,’ the 
reader had been spared my abortive prose sketch, which will give 
as just an idea of the original as a hastily pencilled outline of one 
of Titian’s or Domenichino’s masterpieces would give us of all 
the magic coloring and effect of their glorious and half-breathing 
creations. 

“In this Canzone, Petrarch, in a high strain of poetic imagery, 
which takes nothing from the truth or pathos of the sentiment, 
allegorises his own situation and feelings: he represents himself 
as citing the Lord of Love, ‘Suo empio e dolce Signore,’ before 
the throne of Reason, and accusing him as the cause of all his 
sufferings, sorrows, errors, and misspent time. ‘ Through him 
(Love) I have endured, even from the moment I was first beguiled 
into his power, such various and such exquisite pain, that my pa- 
tience has at length been exhausted, and I have abhorred my ex- 
istence. I have not only forsaken the path of ambition and use- 
ful exertion, but even of pleasure and of happiness: I, who was 
born, if I do not deceive myself, for far higher purposes than to 
be a mere amorous slave! Through him I have been careless of 
my duty to Heaven,—negligent of myself: — for the sake of 
one woman [ forgot all else!—me miserable! What have 
availed me all the high and precious gifts of Heaven, the talents, 
the genius which raised me above other men? My hairs are 
changed to gray, but still my heart changeth not. Hath he not 
sent me wandering over the earth in search of repose? hath he 
not driven me from city to city, and through forests, and woods, 
and wild solitudes ? hath he not deprived me of peace, and of that 
sleep which no herbs nor chanted spells have power to restore ? 
Through him, I have become a bye-word in the world, which I 
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have filled with my lamentations, till by their repetition I have 
wearied myself, and perhaps all others.’ 

“To this long tirade, Love with indignation replies : ‘ Hearest 
thou the falsehood of this ungrateful man? This is he who in 
his youth devoted himself to the despicable traffic of words and 
lies, and now he blushes not to reproach me with having raised 
him from obscurity, to know the delights of an honorable and vir- 
tuous life. I gave him power to attain a height of fame and vir- 
tue to which of himself he had never dared to aspire. If he has 
obtained a name among men, to me he owes it. Let him remem- 
ber the great heroes and poets of antiquity, whose evil stars con- 
demned them to lavish their love upon unworthy objects, whose 
mistresses were courtezans and slaves; while for him, I chose 
from the whole world one lovely woman, so gifted by Heaven with 
all female excellence, that her likeness is not to be found beneath 
the moon, — one whose melodious voice and gentle accents had 
power to banish from his heart every vain, and dark, and vicious 
thought. These were the wrongs of which he complains : such is 
my reward for all I have done for him, — ungrateful man! Upon 
my wings hath he soared upwards, till his name is placed among 
the greatest of the sons of song, and fair ladies and gentle knights 
listen with delight to his strains :— had it not been for me, what 
had he become before now? Perhaps a vain flatterer, seeking 
preferment in a Court, confounded among the herd of vulgar men! 
I have so chastened, so purified his heart through the heavenly 
image impressed upon it, that even in his youth, and in the age 
of the passions, i preserved him pure in thought and in action ; 
whatever of good or great ever stirred within his breast, he de- 
rives from her and from me. From the contemplation of virtue, 
sweetness, and beauty, in the gracious countenance of her he 
loved, I led him upwards to the adoration of the first Great Cause, 
the fountain of all that is beautiful and excellent ; — hath he not 
himself confessed it? And this fair creature, whom I gave him 
to be the honor, and delight, and prop of his frail life’ — 

“Here the sense is suddenly broken off in the middle of a 
line. Petrarch utters a cry of horror, and exclaims — ‘ Yes, you 
gave her to me, but you have also taken her from me!’ 

** Love replies with sweet austerity —‘ not [— but He — the 
eternal One — who hath willed it so!’ 

** After this, it will be allowed, I think, that it is to Laura we 
owe Petrarch ; and that if the recompense she bestowed on him 
was not exactly that which he sought, — yet in fame, in greatness, 
in virtue, and in happiness, she well and richly repaid the adora- 
tion he lavished at her feet, and the glorious wreath of song with 
which he has circled her brows!” Vol. I. pp. 77-81. 


VOL. III. — NO. V. 50 
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We annex the following passage chiefly for the beauty and 
enthusiasm with which it is written. 


** When at Milan, I was taken, as a matter of course, to visit 
the Ambrosian library. At the time I was in ill health, dejected 
and indifferent ; and I only remember being led in passive resig- 
nation from room to room, and called upon to admire a vast vari- 
ety of objects, at the moment when I was pining for rest; when 
to look, think, speak, or move, was pain, — when to sit motion- 
less and to gaze out upon the sunshine, seemed to me the only 
supreme blessedness. In such moments as these, we can have 
sympathies with nature, but not with old books and antiquities. 
I have a most confused recollection both of the locality and the 
contents of this famous collection; but there were two objects 
which roused me from this sullen stupor, and indelibly impressed 
my imagination and my memory ; and one of these was the cele- 
brated copy of Virgil, which had been the favorite companion 
and constant study of Petrarch, containing that memorandum of 
the death of Laura, in his own handwriting, which, after much 
expenditure of paper, and argument, and critical abuse, is at 
length admitted to be genuine. I knew little of the controversy 
this famous inscription had occasioned in Italy, — though I was 
aware that its authenticity had been disputed: but as a homely 
proverb saith, seeing is believing ; to look upon the handwriting 
with my own eyes, would have made assurance doubly sure, if in 
that moment I needed such assurance. I do not remember rea- 
soning or doubting on the subject;—but gushing up like the 
waters of an intermitting fountain, there was a sudden flow of 
feeling and memory came over my heart : — I stood for some mo- 
ments silently contemplating the name of Laura, in the pale, 
half-effaced characters traced by the hand of her lover ; that name 
with which his genius and his love have filled the earth : confused 
thoughts of the mingling of vanity and glory,—of the ‘ poco 
polvere che nulla sente,’ and the immortality of deified beauty, 
were crowded in my mind. When all were gone, I turned back, 
and gave the guide a small gratuity to be allowed to do homage to 
the name of Laura, by pressing my lips upon it. The reader 
smiles at this sentimental enthusiasm ; so would I, if time had 
not taught me to respect, as well as regret, what it has taken 
from me, and never can restore.” Vol. I. pp. 92, 93. 


The story of Dante and Beatrice is more interesting still. 
The two great poets (Dante and Petrarch) are thus skilfully 
contrasted. 


“Dante and his Beatrice are best exhibited in contrast to 
Petrarch and Laura. Petrarch was in his youth an amiable and 
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accomplished courtier, whose ambition was to cultivate the arts, 
and please the fair. Dante early plunged into the factions which 
distracted his native city, was of a stern commanding temper, 
mingling study with action. Petrarch loved with all the vivacity 
of his temper ; he took a pleasure in publishing, in exaggerating, 
in embellishing his passion in the eyes of the world. Dante, 
capable of strong and enthusiastic tenderness, and early concen- 
trating all the affections of his heart on one object, sought no 
sympathy ; and solemnly tells us of himself, — in contradistinc- 
tion to those poets of his time who wrote of love from fashion or 
fancy, not from feeling, — that he wrote as love inspired, and as 
his heart dictated. 
“¢To mi son un che, quando 
Amore spira, noto, ed in quel modo 
Ch’ei detta dentro, vo significando.’ 
Purearorio, c. 24. 

** A coquette would have triumphed in such a captive as Pe- 
trarch ; and in truth, Laura seems to have ‘ sounded him from 
the top to the bottom of his compass :’—a tender and impas- 
sioned woman would repose on such a heart as Dante’s, even as 
his Beatrice did. Petrarch had a gay and captivating exterior ; 
his complexion was fair, with sparkling blue eyes and a ready 
smile. He is very amusing on the subject of his own coxcombry, 
and tells us how cautiously he used to turn the corner of a street, 
lest the wind should disorder the elaborate curls of his fine hair ! 
Dante, too, was in his youth eminently handsome, but in a style 
of beauty which was characteristic of his mind: his eyes were 
large and intensely black, his nose aquiline, his complexion of a 
dark olive, his hair and beard very much curled, his step slow 
and measured, and the habitual expression of his countenance 
grave, with a tinge of melancholy abstraction. When Petrarch 
walked along the streets of Avignon, the women smiled, and 
said, ‘there goes the lover of Laura!’ The impression which 
Dante left on those who beheld him, was far different. In allu- 
sion to his own personal appearance, he used to relate an inci- 
dent that once occurred to him. When years of persecution and 
exile had added to the natural sternness of his countenance, the 
deep lines left by grief, and the brooding spirit of vengeance, he 
happened to be at Verona, where since the publication of the In- 
ferno, he was well known. Passing one day by a portico, where 
several women were seated, one of them whispered, with a look 
of awe,—‘ Do you see that man? that is he who goes down to 
hell whenever he pleases, and brings us back tidings of the sin- 
ners below!’ ‘ Ay, indeed!’ replied her companion, — ‘ very 
likely ; see how his face is scarred wih fire and brimstone, and 
blackened with smoke, and how his hair and beard have been 
singed and curled in the flames!” Vol. I. pp. 99-101. 
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The appearance of Beatrice in the great poem of Dante, 
is, in a literary view, the most interesting point to modern 
readers. The following is an excellent summary. 


* Through the two parts of the Divina Commedia, (Hell and 
Purgatory,) Beatrice is merely announced to the reader — she 
does not appear in person ; for what should the sinless and sanc- 
tified spirit of Beatrice do in those abodes of eternal anguish and 
expiatory torment? Her appearance, however, in due time and 
place, is prepared and shadowed forth in many beautiful allu- 
sions : for instance, it is she, who descending from the empyreal 
height, sends Virgil to be the deliverer of Dante in the mysterious 
forest, and his guide through the abysses of torment. And she 
is indicated, as it were, several times in the course of the poem, 
in a manner which prepares us for the sublimity with which she 
is at length introduced, in all the majesty of a superior nature, 
all the dreamy splendor of an ideal presence, and all the melan- 
choly charm of a beloved and lamented reality. When Dante 
has left the confines of Purgatory, a wondrous chariot approaches 
from afar, surrounded by a flight of angelic beings, and veiled in 
a cloud of flowers (‘un nuvola di fiori,’ is the beautiful expres- 
sion). A female form is at length apparent in the midst of this 
angelic pomp, seated in the car, and ‘ robed in hues of living 
flame :’ she is veiled: he cannot discern her features, but there 
moves a hidden virtue from her, 

* At whose touch 

The power of ancient love was strong within him.’ 

He recognises the influence which even in his childish days had 
smote him — 

‘Che gia m’ avea trafitto 

Prima ch’ io fuor della puerizia fosse ;’ 
and his failing heart and quivering frame confess the thrilling 
presence of his Beatrice — 
‘Conosco i segni dell’ antica fiamma !’ 


The whole passage is as beautifully wrought as it is feelingly and 
truly conceived. 

‘* Beatrice, — no longer the soft, frail, and feminine being he 
had known and loved upon earth, but an admonishing spirit, — 
rises up in her chariot, 

‘ And with a mien 
Of that stern majesty which doth surround 
A mother’s presence to her awe-struck child, 
She looked —a flavor of such bitterness 
Was mingled with her pity "’ Carey’s TRANS. 
Dante then puts into her mouth the most severe, yet eloquent 
accusation against himself: while he stands weeping by, bowed 
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down by shame and anguish. She accuses him before the listen- 
ing angels for his neglected time, his wasted talents, his forget- 
tuiness of her, when she was no longer upon earth to lead him 
with the light of her ‘ youthful eyes,’ (gli occhi giovinetti.) 
‘ Soon as I had changed 
My mortal for immortal, then he left me, 
And gave himself to others ; when from flesh 
To spirit I had risen, and increase 
Of beauty and virtue circled me, 
I was less dear to him and valued less 
Purgatory, c. 30.— Carery’s TRANs. 
This praise of herself and stern upbraiding of her lover, would 
sound harsh from woman’s lips, but have a solemnity, and even a 
sublimity, as uttered by a disembodied and angelic being. When 
Dante, weeping, falters out a faint excuse — 
‘Thy fair looks withdrawn, 
Things present with deceitful pleasures turned 
My steps aside, —’ 
she answers by reproaching him with his inconstancy to her 
memory : — 
‘ Never didst thou spy 
In art or nature aught so passing sweet 
As were the limbs that in their beauteous frame 
Enclosed me, and are scattered now in dust. 
If sweetest thing thus failed thee with my death, 
What afterward of mortal should thy wish 
Have tempted ?” Purgatory, c. 31. 
And she rebukes him, for that he could stoop from the memory 
of her love to be the thrall of a slight girl. This last expres- 
sion is supposed to allude either to Dante’s unfortunate marriage 
with Gemma Donati, or to the attachment he formed during his 
exile for a beautiful Lucchese named Gentucca, the subject of 
several of his poems. But, notwithstanding all this severity of 
censure, Dante, gazing on his divine monitress, is so rapt by 
her loveliness, his eyes so eager to recompense themselves for 
‘their ten years’ thirst,’ (Beatrice had been dead ten years) that 
not being yet freed from the stain of his earthly nature, he is 
warned not to gaze ‘ too fixedly’ on her charms. After a far- 
ther probation, Beatrice introduces him into the various spheres 
which compose the celestial paradise ; and thenceforward she 
certainly assumes the characteristics of an allegorical being. 
The true distinction seems this, that Dante has not represented 
Divine Wisdom under the name and form of Beatrice, but the 
more to exalt his Beatrice, he has clothed her in the attributes of 
Divine Wisdom. 
** She at length ascends with him into the Heaven of Heavens, 
to the source of eternal and uncreated light, without shadow and 
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without bound; and when Dante looks round for her, he finds 
she has quitted his side, and has taken her place throned among 
the supreme blessed, ‘ as far above him as the region of thunder 
is above the centre of the sea :’ he gazes up at her in a rapture of 
love and devotion, and in a sublime apostrophe invokes her still 
to continue her favor towards him. She looks down upon him 
from her effulgent height, smiles on him with celestial sweet- 
ness, and then fixing her eyes on the eternal fountain of glory, 
is absorbed in ecstacy. Here we leave her: the poet had touched 
the limits of permitted thought; the seraph wings of imagination, 
borne upwards by the inspiration of deep love, could no higher 
soar,—the audacity of genius could dare no farther.” Vol. I. 
pp. 114-119. 


We give up the commentators to our author’s tender 
mercies, without one word of defence. 

The chapter on Chaucer and Philippa Picard will throw a 
new interest over the poetical character of that great man, 
and may induce some to read his works who have been 
scared away by his antiquated phraseology. It shows, in 
one of its aspects, the close and direct influence which the 
Italian poets held over the earliest English writers — an in- 
fluence which it is needful to observe, in order to see the true 
source, and understand the true worth of the morning song 
of the English Muse. Everybody must be pleased with this 
story. 


** Seven years after the death of Dante, Chaucer was born, and 
he was twentyfour years younger than Petrarch, whom he met at 
Padua in 1373; this meeting between the two great poets was 
memorable in itself, and yet more interesting for having first in- 
troduced into the English language that beautiful monument to 
the virtue of women, — the story of Griselda. 

** Boccaccio had lately sent to his friend the MS. of the 
Decamerone, of which it is the concluding tale: the tender fancy 
of Petrarch, refined by a forty years’ attachment to a gentle and 
elegant female, passed over what was vicious and blamable, or 
only recommended by the wit and the style, and fixed with de- 
light on the tale of Griselda; so beautiful in itself, and so honora- 
ble to the sex whom he had poetically deified in the person of one 
lovely woman. He amused his leisure hours in translating it into 
Latin, and having finished his version, he placed it in the hands 
of a citizen of Padua, and desired him to read it aloud. His 
friend accordingly began ; but as he proceeded, the overpowering 
pathos of the story so affected him, that he was obliged to stop ; 
he began again, but was unable to proceed; the gathering tears 
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blinded him, and choked his voice, and he threw down the man- 
uscript. This incident, which Petrarch himself relates in a let- 
ter to Boccaccio, occurred about the period when Chaucer passed 
from Genoa to Padua to visit the poet and lover of Laura— 

‘ Quel grande, alla cui fama angusto ¢ il mondo.’ 

* Petrarch must have regarded the English poet with that won- 
dering, enthusiastic admiration with which we should now hail a 
Milton or a Shakspeare sprung from Otaheite or Nova Zembla ; 
and his heart and soul being naturally occupied by his latest 
work, he repeated the experiment he had before tried on his 
Paduan friend. The impression which the Griselda produce dupon 
the vivid, susceptible imagination of Chaucer, may be judged from 
his own beautiful version of it in the Canterbury Tales ; where 
the barbarity and improbability of the incidents are so redeemed 
by the pervading truth and purity and tenderness of the senti- 
ment, that I suppose it never was perused for the first time with- 
out tears. Chaucer, as if proud of his interview with Petrarch, 
and anxious to publish it, is careful to tell us that he did not de- 
rive the story from Boccaccio, but that it was 

‘ Learned at Padua of a worthy clerk, 
As proved by his wordes and his work ; 
Francis Petrark, the Laureat Poete ; 


which is also proved by internal evidence.” Vol. I. pp. 121-123. 


The history of Lorenzo de’ Medici and Lucretia Donati 
has none of the poetical interest which belongs to Dante and 
Petrarch ; but it serves to illustrate the whimsical spirit of 
the age. We omit all but the beautiful conclusion. 


** Lorenzo de’ Medici was not handsome in face, nor graceful 
in form ; but he was captivating in his manners, and excelled in 
all manly exercises. ‘The engraving prefixed to Roscoe’s life of 
him, does not do justice to his countenance. I remember the 
original picture in the gallery of Florence, on which I have looked 
day after day for many minutes together, with an interest that can 
only be felt on the very spot where the memory of Lorenzo is 
‘ wherever we look, wherever we move.’ In spite of the stoop in 
the shoulders, the unbecoming dress, and the harsh features, I 
was struck by the grand simplicity of the head, and the mingled 
expression of acuteness, benevolence, and earnest thought in the 
countenance ; the imagination filled with the splendid character 
of the man, might possibly have perceived more than the eye, — 
but such was my impression. 

** Lorenzo died in his fortyfourth year, in 1492. He is not 
interred in that celebrated chapel of his family, rich with the sub- 
limest productions of Michael Angelo’s chisel : he lies at the oppo- 
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site side of the church, in a magnificent sarcophagus of bronze, 
which contains also the ashes of his murdered brother, Giuliano. 
Among the recollections, sweet and bitter, which I brought from 
Florence, is the remembrance of a day when retiring from the 
glare of an Italian noontide, I stood in the church of San Lorenzo, 
sketching the tomb of Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici. The 
spot whence I viewed it was so obscure, that I could scarce see 
the lines traced by my pencil; but immediately behind the sarco- 
phagus, there flowed from above a stream of strong light, relieving 
with added effect the dark outline of the sculptured ornaments. 
Through the grating which formed the background, I could see 
the figures of shaven monks and stoled priests gliding to and 
fro, like apparitions; and while I thought more,—O much 
more, — of the still and cold repose which wrapped the dead, 
than of their high deeds and far-spread fame, the plaintive music 
of a distant choir, chanting the Via crucis, floated through the 
pillared aisles, receding or approaching as the singers changed 
their station ; swelling, sinking, and at length dying away on 
the ear.” Vol. I. pp. 162-164. 


The histories of Surrey, Ariosto and Spenser, are full of 
interest —the latter particularly for English reader. The 
opening paragraph of the short chapter on Shakspeare is 
exquisitely expressed and deeply thought. 


*‘ Shakspeare —I approach the subject with reverence, and 
even with fear,—is the only poet I am acquainted with and 
able to appreciate, who appears to have been really heaven-in- 
spired : the workings of his wondrous and all-embracing mind 
were directed by a higher influence than ever was exercised by 
woman, even in the plenitude of her power and her charms. 
Shakspeare’s genius waited not on Love and Beauty, but Love 
and Beauty ministered to him; he perceived like a spirit; he 
was created, to create ; his own individuality is lost in the splen- 
dor, the reality, and the variety of his own conceptions. When 
I think what those are, I feel how needless, how vain it were to 
swell the universal voice with one so weak as mine. Who would 
care for it that knows and feels Shakspeare ? Who would listen 
to it that does not, if there be such?’ Vol. I. pp. 206, 207. 


We pass over several fine chapters, not for want of 
something to say, but for want of room to say it in, and 
come down to the celebrated Leonora d’Este, whose gen- 
tle virtues are inseparably connected with the name and 
song of Tasso. Our author’s glowing eloquence and 
choice expression are here beautifully displayed. The 
subject is congenial with her head and heart, and she 
writes with an enthusiasm, alike honorable to herself 
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and exalting to the lovely character she portrays. No two 
names in literature are surrounded with a brighter and purer 
glory than those of Tasso and Leonora— and no more beau- 
tiful tribute to worth and genius, paid by kindred genius, can 
be found in the whole range of poetry, than that delightful 
drama, Géthe’s Tasso. 

The second volume is more miscellaneous and less interest- 
ing than the first. Many of the persons commemorated in 
it, are but little known, and deserve to be known still less. 
Some few of them, as Clotilde de Surville, are surpassingly 
captivating. Vittoria Colonna and Veronica Gambara, 
are noble women and their characters are drawn in vivid 
colors. Klopstock and Meta, whose names have been fami- 
liar of late years to English readers, are the subject of a 
beautiful chapter. But by far the most interesting part of this 
volume is the history of Monti, his wife and daughter. It is 
a picture of happiness so delightful and rare that we cannot 
forbid ourselves the pleasure of extracting a large portion of 
it. 


** Monti, who is lately dead, will at length be allowed to take the 
place which belongs to him among the great names of his country. 
A poet is ill calculated to play the part of a politician; and the 
praise and blame which have been so profusely and indiscrimin- 
ately heaped on Monti while living, must be removed by time and 
dispassionate criticism, before justice can be done to him, either 
as aman ora poet. The mingled grace and energy of his style 
obtained him the name of i/ Dante grazioso, and he has left 
behind him something striking in every possible form of composi- 
tion, — lyric, dramatic, epic, and satirical. 

** Amid all the changes of his various life, and all the trying vi- 
cissitudes of spirits —the wear and tear of mind which attend a 
poet by profession, tasked to almost constant exertion, Monti 
possessed two enviable treasures;—a lovely and devoted wife, 
with a soul which could appreciate his powers and talents, and 
exult in his fame ; and a daughter equally amiable, and yet more 
beautiful and highly gifted. He has immortalized both ; and has 
left us delightful proofs of the charm and the glory which poetry 
can throw round the purest and most hallowed relations of domes- 
tic life. 

** When Monti was a young man at Rome, caressed by popes and 
nephews of popes, and with the most brilliant ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment opening before him, all his views in life were at once 
bouleversé by a passion, which does sometimes in real life play 
the part assigned to it in romance —trampling on interest and 
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ambition, and mocking at Cardinals’ hats and tiaras, Monti fell 
into love, and fell out of the good graces of his patrons: he threw 
off the habit of an abbate, married his Teresa, in spite of the 
world and fortune ; and instead of an aspiring priest, became a 
great poet. 

*« Teresa Pichler was the daughter of Pichler, the celebrated gem 
engraver. I have heard her described, by those who knew her 
in her younger years, as one of the most beautiful creatures in 
the world. Brought up in the studio of her father, in whom the 
spirit of ancient art seemed to have revived for modern times, 
Teresa’s mind as well as person had caught a certain impress of 
antique grace, from the constant presence of beautiful and 
majestic forms: but her favorite study was music, in which she 
was a proficient; her voice and her harp made as many conquests 
as her faultless figure and her bright eyes. After her marriage 
she did not neglect her favorite art; and she, whose talents had 
charmed Zingarelli and Guglielmi, was accustomed, in their 
hours of domestic privacy, to soothe, to enchant, to inspire, her 
husband. Monti, in one of his poems, has tenderly commemor- 
ated her musical powers. He calls on his wife during a period 
of persecution, poverty and despondency, to touch her harp, and, 
as she was wont, rouse his sinking spirit, and unlock the source of 
nobler thoughts. 

** But the most remarkable of all Monti’s conjugal effusions, is a 
canzone written a short time before his death, and when he was 
more than seventy years of age. Nothing can be more affecting 
than the subdued tone of melancholy tenderness, with which the 
gray-haired poet apostrophises her who had been the love, the 
pride, the joy of his life for forty years. In power and in poetry, 
this canzone will bear a comparison with many of the more rap- 
turous effusions of his youth. The occasion on which it was 
composed is thus related in a note prefixed to it by the editor. 
When Monti was recovering from a long and dangerous illness, 
through which he had been tenderly nursed by his wife and 
daughter, he accompanied them ‘in villeggiatura,’ to a villa 
near Brianza, the residence of a friend, where they were accus- 
tomed to celebrate the birth-day of Madame Monti; and it was 
here that her husband, now declining in years, weak from recent 
illness and accumulated infirmities, addressed to her the poem 
which may be found in the recent edition of his works; it begins 
thus tenderly and sweetly — 


“Donna! dell’ alma mia parte pid cara! 
Perché muta in pensosa atto mi guati ? 
E di segrete stille, 

Rugiadose si fan le tue pupille ? &c. 


«Why, O thou dearer half of my soul, dost thou watch over me 
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thus mute and pensive? Why are thine eyes heavy with sup- 
pressed tears?’ &c. 

** And when he reminds her touchingly, that hislong and troubled 
life is drawing to its natural close, and that she cannot hope to 
retain him much longer, even by all her love and care, — he adds 
with anoble spirit, — ‘ Remember, that Monti cannot wholly die ! 
think, O think! I leave thee dowered with no obscure, no vulgar 
name! for the day shall come, when, among the matrons of Italy, 
it shall be thy boast to say,—I wasthe love of Monti.’” pp. 
171-177. 


We could wish that this delightful writer had omitted to 
notice the disgusting profligacy, the thorough, abandoned, 
bare-faced licentiousness of Voltaire and his shameless 
paramour, whose remarkable powers have damned them to 
everlasting fame and everlasting infamy. We could wish 
that she had celebrated in their place, the genius, the 
unobtrusive virtues, and the deservedly happy life of Mr 
and Mrs Flaxman, and we are rather surprised at the 
omission. In writing the concluding part of her work, 
Mrs Jameson seems to have lost her usual good taste. 
There is but little in the history of Swift, and still less 
in that of Madame D’Houdetot, either pleasing or inter- 
esting. On the contrary, they are examples of hardened 
selfishness, and detestable profligacy. Let them alone ; they 
are too low to be spoken of. 

On the whole, this work is one of uncommon interest and 
power. None but a woman and a woman of vigorous 
and cultivated mind, kindled by lively sensibility could have 
written it. The style is remarkable for nervous eloquence 
and brilliancy. The sentiments and opinions scattered over the 
work are in the main worthy of approbation, and the bursts of 
personal feeling, by which they are occasionally illustrated and 
confirmed, fill the reader with an overpowering interest. But 
there are some drawbacks to our pleasure. The language is 
sometimes inflated and the author runs into a freedom of al- 
lusion and comment, from which the fastidiousness of Eng- 
lish and American taste rather revolts. It implies no want 
of moral sensibility in the accomplished lady, but is rather 
to be attributed to the influence of foreign manners in wear- 
ing off the reserve which is natural to the English character. 
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Art. VI. — The Soldier’s Bride and other Tales. By 
James Hall, author of “‘ Legends of the West.” Philadel- 
phia, 1833. 12mo. pp. 272. 


Most of these tales have been before published, but are 
now for the first time collected together in a single volume. 
They are all short, and with one or two exceptions tolerably 
well finished. The longest, but not in our opinion the best, 
is the first in order ; the “‘ Soldier’s Bride.””’ This contains a 
few pages of easy and graphic description, and the incidents 
are in themselves interesting. They are not, however, very 
skilfully handled and one would not be likely to give the 
story a second reading. 

We are better pleased with “ My Cousin Lucy and the 
Village Teacher.” It is told with such an air of truth and 
reality as to warrant the conjecture that it had its origin in 
something which has come within the author’s own expe- 
rience. At any rate, he speaks in his own person. The 
story opens with a picturesque account of the scene where it 
is laid ;—a village school-house embowered in a thick grove. 
The following reflections are appropriate and strongly remind 
us of another American author who has written eloquently 
on “ Forest Trees.” 


‘In every grove the vegetation has some distinguished charac- 
teristic, just as all the inhabitants of a village have some trait in 
common. The trees are stinted or luxuriant, spreading or tall, 
majestic or beautiful; or else they are vulgar, common-place 
trees, as devoid of interest as the unmeaning people whom we 
meet with every day. I never see a great oak standing by the 
road side, without observing its peculiarities. Some are round 
and portly, some tall and spindling; some aspire, and others 
grovel; one has a gracefully rounded outline, and another a 
rugged, irregular shape. Here you may behold one waving its 
head with a courtly bend, and there you may see another tossing 
its great arms up and down like some angular, long limbed, gi- 
gantic booby. Trees, too, have their diseases, their accidents 
and their adventures. They are torn by the wind, shattered by 
the lightning and nipped by the frost, and while some of them 
have in their youth the aspect of sallow and dyspeptic invalids, 
others flourish in a green old age ; and whether standing singly 
in the field, or crowded together in the forest, whether embraced 
by ivy, clothed with moss, or hung with misletoe, they always at- 
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tract attention, by the peculiarities which they derive from these 
and other incidents.” pp. 58, 59. 


The school-house oaks are thus described : 


“They had braved the elements for at least a century and 
seemed to be still in the vigor of life. Their great dark trunks 
were covered with moss, and their immense branches, interlock- 
ing far above the ground, shadowed it with a canopy that not a 
sunbeam could penetrate. ‘The soil was trodden hard and smooth 
by the school boys, and covered with a short, green sward, over 
which the wind swept so freely as to carry away all the fallen 
leaves.” p. 59. 


His memory, he observes, is crowded with associations 
connected with this beautiful spot. The most charming of 
all he very ingenuously discloses and weaves thereon a “ tale 
of love”’: 


** My cousin Lucy was my school companion, and I never think 
of that green hill without seeing her slender form gliding among 
its shades, with the same calm blue eye, and meek countenance, 
and soft smile, that she wore when we were children. I hardly 
know why [ loved Lucy better than any body else, for she was 
several years my senior, and never was my play fellow. I romped 
and laughed with the other girls and played them all sorts of 
tricks ; but I never hid her bonnet or pinned her sleeve to that of 
her next neighbour. From her childhood she was sedate and wo- 
manly; her deportment was always delicate and dignified ; there 
was something about her that repelled familarity, while the win- 
ning softness of her manner invited love and respect. When I 
came near to Lucy I was no longer a wild, mischievous boy, but 
was elevated into a better and more rational being by the desire 
that I felt to please and serve her.” p. 62. 


After a succession of indifferent school-masters there at 
last came one of liberal education, who brought with him the 
highest testimonies of his character and attainments. Mr 
Alexis —this was his name — grew rapidly into favor with 
his pupils, and was greatly respected by all ranks in the vil- 
lage. As was quite natural for a youth of his pure and 
tender feelings, he had not been long among them before his 
eye rested with a look of more than ordinary affection upon 
the gentle and amiable Lucy. It is not surprising then, that 
there should be one who would dissent from the general voice 
in ascribing to Mr Alexis every virtue under the sun. In- 
deed, the relater of the story shows his frankness again in 
giving the reason for his conduct : — 
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‘* He treated me with kindness, instructed me with unwearied 
patience, and I verily believe would have found the road to my 
heart, had I not suspected that he was searching out the way that 
led to my cousin Lucy’s.”  p. 66. 


The frequent meetings and sly glances of the bashful 
lovers, it seems, excited his jealousy, and he even went so far 
in expressing his emotions as to play some gross tricks upon 
the unoffending school-master : 


** Once when he was going to a tea-party at my uncle’s, a little 
better dressed than usual, atroop of us scampered past him, as he 
was crossing a miry brook, and pretending not to observe him, 
splashed a shower of mud and water over his holiday suit. We 
sent him one day into a large company with a grotesque figure 
chalked on his back; and on another occssion scorched off his 
eyebrows by exploding gunpowder under his nose, while he was 
intently engaged in working a problem in algebra.” _ p. 68. 


Notwithstanding these and like pranks of his, the affair 
went on very well and was evidently coming to something 
serious. At length, the term of the school-master’s engage- 
ment having expired, he contrived to be a secret witness of 
their parting interview — for on this occasion, he thought, a 
latent passion would be apt to betray itself. All his worst 
suspicions were sadly verified — and hope fled forever. 


*T could stay no longer. I fled from the hateful scene, burn- 
ing with rage and jealousy, and deeply mortified at my own 
meanness in having become the voluntary and secret witness of 
that which should have been sacred from every eye.” p. 72. 


He had long been destined for the sea, and having just re- 
ceived a midshipman’s warrant, he set out, a few days after the 
occurrence above related, for the sea-board. Before embarking, 
however, he went to take leave of Lucy, and as he left the 
door of her father’s house, she put into his hands a note dis- 
closing her engagement with Alexis. This his feelings would 
not allow him to read till he got some distance on his way 
home. It was written in a kind and sisterly manner, and 
had the good effect to bring him to a resolution to smother 
his ill-fated passion — forego all vengeance against Alexis — 
and love his cousin only in a manner and form as one in his 
relation lawfully might. — After a long absence at sea, during 
which he had experienced many “ hair-breadth ’scapes ” in 
naval battles, and had acquired much glory for his un- 
daunted bravery, he at length returns to his native country, 
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and is welcomed, with his fellow heroes, by a round 
of entertainments given in honor of their splendid victories. 
One evening he happened to pass a spacious church into 
which crowds of people were hurrying; and his companion 
said to him; ‘“‘ Let us go in here and hear the fashionable 
preacher, who has turned the heads of the whole town, and 
is more talked of than Commodore Perry or General Scott.” 
He entered the church and was much struck with the brilliant 
audience, as exhibiting a scene, which to him wore all the 
appearance of novelty, for he had not witnessed one like it 
for many years. But what was his surprise, when the preach- 
er arose, to recognise in him his old schoolmaster Alexis ! 
He listened with thrilling interest to his eloquent and apos- 
tolic discourse and thought that indeed his fair cousin had not 
made an unworthy choice. Not many days after he paid a 
visit to this interesting couple. They inhabited a neat cot- 
tage on the school-house hill, in the midst of that beautiful 


grove, which they carefully preserved in memory of former 
days. 


“Here they live,” says he, “in contentment and honor; and 
when I witnessed their placid lives, their pious labors, their active 
benevolence and simple virtues, I scarcely knew which to love 
and admire most, my fair and gentle cousin Lucy, or my ancient 
rival, but now my very reverend and much honored cousin ‘ the 
school-master.’” p. 80. 


Our author sometimes indulges a playful humor and his 
tropes occasionally degenerate into puns. In the tale called 
* Fashionable Watering Places,” he observes, that lovers find 
at these resorts a very congenial climate. A conclusion, by 
the way, which we think we should have made a priori. But 
Mr Hall accounts for the fact in away that never entered 
our imaginations : 


*‘ Here is Magnesia,” says he, ‘which corrects acidity, and 
which by a sympathetic influence upon the mind, converts a sour 
old maid into a well conditioned Miss, and neutralizing the 
acidities of the bachelor’s temper, leaves his mental system in a 
healthful state, well suited to the reception of soft and agreeable 
impressions. And here is sulphur, which, combined with ‘ vil- 
lanous saltpetre,’ commits such havoc in the world under the 
name of gunpowder. Can ladies who imbibe sulphur water and 
gunpowder tea, be otherwise than inflammable? Is it any won- 
der that maidens who take in such combustible materials should 
‘go off’ with any spark with whom she comes in contact; then 
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here is iron — mercy preserve the dear girls! what a collection 
of mortal engines! what fatal implements of destruction are here 
assembled ! — an artillery officer would be quite at home in such 
a magazine of ordnance stores. We have only to convert this 
iron into steel — let it act mechanically upon the flinty heart of a 
lady, and is it any wonder that Cupid should strike fire, or 
Hymen light a match ?” p. 164. 


We admire the disinterestedness and constancy of Louisa 
in the “ Dentist,” but the story ends much too abruptly ; — 
as if a stage-coach or dinner had been waiting for the author 
when he penned the last pages. 

The Bachelor’s Elysium may be recommended to the care- 
ful consideration of all who are disposed to look on celibacy 
with a complacent countenance. 

It is pretty evident from these “ Tales” and other speci- 
mens of his writings which have been given to the public, that 
Mr Hall is a disciple of the Irving school. And so far he 
labors under a disadvantage ; for his prototype is so well 
known and so generally admired, that almost every reader 
will feel himself qualified to pass judgment in his case, and 
in the greater number of instances perhaps will pronounce 
an unfavorable sentence when it is by no means deserved. 

For ourselves we have a great antipathy for what are called 
“schools” in literature. They have their origin, as we 
believe, in a false and therefore dangerous theory. It is the 
same which led Dr Blair to prescribe the most dangerous of 
all rules for the formation of a good style, viz: to take some 
approved author, read a page of his works, then write his 
ideas in our own words, and lastly compare the copy with 
the original and carefully note our deficiencies. Now we 
cannot conceive a better process for spoiling all the charm of 
style, as well as preventing all freshness and originality of 
thought. Style should be atrue picture of the writer’s mind ; 
and as no two minds are cast in the same mould, why be so 
unphilosophical as to take the style of this or that writer as a 
model for our own. Besides, from the mutual influence of 
thought and language, if we ape the one, we unconsciously do 
the same with the other ; and thus we neither write nor think 
like ourselves, but are transformed into a sort of literary 
hypocrites. 

We may convey our idea of what we think to be the 
proper discipline for adventurers in the field of literature 
by referring to the conduct of Zeuxis, when he wished to 


” 
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form in his mind a conception of the most perfect woman in 
the universe. His Helen was the result ; and if the merit of 
that piece is not overrated, we can have little doubt but that 
the theory by which it was executed is correct and worthy of 
being followed in all cases. We say, let there be no schools 
among authors, but let each form his own standard of excel- 
lence by the study of several, though choice models. There 
may be almost infinite combinations among the elements of 
fine writing; and therefore we need not fear that an observ- 
ance of our precept, if rightly understood, will bring about 
a wearying sameness in literary productions. But we do not 
see how such a consequence can be avoided, so long as in- 
dividuals are made the standards. 

We have not written these concluding remarks, altogether 
in disparagement of Mr Hall; for we entertain too high an 
opinion of his taste and good sense to think that he will fall 
into any glaring follies from aping the characteristics of a 
popular writer. It is sufficient for our justification to say, 
that they have been suggested by the perusal of the book 
before us. 





Art. VII. — Waldie’s Select Circulating Library. Printed 
and published by Apam Watote, Philadelphia. 


Turis is the title of a work published in numbers on double 
quarto paper, with broad columns and close type, and con- 
taining reprints of such popular works of the day, as may 
seem to the Editor worthy of general diffusion, for the pur- 
pose of literary amusement or instruction of the lighter and 
more agreeable kind, such as may be conveyed by travels, 
memoirs, or recent history. The works so selected, as they 
issue from the press almost, are immediately reprinted in this 
newspaper form, and thus with little expense sent by mail to 
subscribers in any part of the union, at the same rate of 
postage with newspapers. From the breadth of the page, 
the narrowness of the margin, and the smallness of the print, 
each number contains a considerable mass of reading, equiv- 
alent in many instances to the contents of a modern duodeci- 
mo. As the price is but five dollars a year, it may easily be 
perceived, that the works thus reprinted are afforded at a 
very cheap rate, even with the addition of the postage, and 
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this form of publication must therefore be considered a great 
improvement by those whose appetite for new works is 
greater than their limited pecuniary means can _ readily 
supply, especially if they chance to live ina region where 
booksellers’ shops are few and far between, and a circulating 
library is an unknown thing ; since they are thus sure of a 
weekly supply without any farther trouble than remitting in 
advance a comparatively small sum of money. 

The plan is we believe altogether a new one, and if the 
selection of the works to be thus circulated be made 
with judgment and good taste, it appears likely to be of 
great advantage to all but the fraternity of printers and book- 
sellers, who seem in a fair way to be cut out of many a 
profitable job of reprinting and vending works, by this com- 
pendious wholesale mode of giving them to the public. The 
chief objection that offers itself to the plan, arises from this 
source, since it seems hardly likely that, from the fears of the 
jealousy and ill will of the trade, the publications of the 
highest interest will thus be reprinted, till some private edi- 
tion of them has already occupied the general market. In 
this case the impatience of some will not readily brook the 
delay, and after they have once gratified their curiosity by 
the perusal of what excited it, they will hardly wish to be 
presented with it again in weekly instalments. Still, without 
these first rate productions, there are enough works of fair 
value, and sufficient, though not very great interest, with 
which the numbers of a periodical like this may be filled to 
general satisfaction. From such indeed the various works 
already published have been taken, and for the most part 
with adequate discrimination. ‘To show this more readily, 
we will give a short sketch or character of the individual 
works; any minute analysis is obviously beyond our reach 
from the space it would require, nor does it seem to be de- 
manded, since our business is rather with the general work, 
than with the individual writings comprised in it; farther 
than as the qualities of them may affect the character of the 
whole. 

At the time of writing this, twentyfour numbers have 
been published, embracing ten works of different kinds, in 
the following order. 


Walstein, or the Swede in Prague, translated if we recol- 
lect right, for we have not the publication by us, from the 
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German of Rosenthal. This is a pleasant tale, in two vol- 
umes as commonly printed. A little of the peculiarity of 
German taste may, as it seems tous, be readily discerned in 
something which we should term extravagance both in senti- 
ment and action, yet there is much less of it than we have 
met with in other authors of the same country. The plot is 
well contrived, the incidents interesting, and the conclusion 
satisfactory. ‘The characters are ably delineated, particular- 
ly those of the two females, who may be considered the two 
heroines of the story. They form a strong contrast, and 
their different fates are calculated to read an important moral 
lesson. As a translation we should think it well executed, 
judging merely from its English dress, the style of which is 
free and lively, and very seldom if ever tinged with the 
idioms of ihe original. 

Klosterheim or the Masque. This is also a translation, like 
t e above ; but though an amusing and interesting tale, itis of 
inferior merit. The incidents are crowded, and there is in 
some of them too much want of probability. We cannot 
sufficiently realize in our minds the transactions narrated, to 
lose for a moment the belief that it isa fiction, and are too 
strongly conscious that the author is exerting his powers to 
surprise us. An appearance of this is a blemish ina tale 
that does not altogether throw aside the pretence of reality, 
and like the Tales of the Arabian Nights, advance boldly at 
once into the regions of the wild and wonderful, and appeal 
for its success to our admiration of the splendid and marvel- 
lous, instead of calling upon our sympathies for what is con- 
sonent to truth and nature. Yet on the whole we are well 
pleased with having these two works presented to us, as 
they appear favorable specimens of this branch of literature 
in continental Europe. 

The Hill and the Valley. Of this little work of Miss 
Martineau we have formerly expressed our opinion, and 
deem it unnecessary to add anything farther. 

Temple’s Travels in Peru. A very excellent work of its 
kind, and one which has received an ample share of commen- 
datory criticism. It is written with much liveliness,. and 
conveys striking pictures of the interior of South America, 
both as to the natural features of the country, and the character 
and manners of the inhabitants, so far as both came under the 
author’s notice. It affords an insight also into the strange 
speculations entered into by British capitalists, under the 
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name of mining associations, and amply displays the folly 
with which their affairs were conducted, and the natural 
consequences in their failure. 


Sarran’s La Fayette. This purports to be a memoir of 
the History of the late Revolution in France, particularly 
with regard to the part taken in it by the distinguished pat- 
riot whose name gives the title to the work. We had been 
so surfeited with notices of one kind and another concern- 
ing “ Les Trois Jours,” that we did not read it with any 
great relish or attention, though in the cursory view we took 
of it, we formed a notion, that with all its particularity of de- 
tail, its authenticity might admit of question. We have 
since seen it stated in the public prints, on what authority 
we know not, that its correctness was denied by La Fayette. 


Tour in South Holland. An agreeable and well written 
work, giving, we should think, an accurate picture of this 
country, and of the valley and banks of the Rhine, so far as 
visited. The duration of the tour was limited to six weeks, 
and we have no reason therefore to expect anything very 
minute or profound, or exempt altogether from error. The 
spirit of the writer seems however to have been good, con- 
tenting himself with representing what he saw and heard, 
without attempting too much generalizing from limited ob- 
servation. 


Vigne’s Six Months in America. The place of this work 
in the “‘ Library ” is earlier than that which we give it in our 
summary. It is a work deserving of especial commendation, 
as an exception to the prevailing tone of illiberality with 
which English travellers are wont to write of this country. 
Yet it is by no means without defects. The author’s stay in 
the country was not long ; he was a sportsman, and his object 
was rather to find game for his fowling-piece, than for his 
goose-quill; his survey of the country was but partial, and 
his acquaintance with the variety of its inhabitants limited. 
He appears however reasonably willing to be pleased, yet 
could not wholly get rid of those fetters put upon him by 
custom, and mistaken for those of propriety. He is a barris- 
ter, and to him justice appeared wanting in proper solemnity 
and dignity if not arrayed in a wig, and he makes some 
remarks cencerning American Courts of Law, by no means 
generally correct, and not very laudatory. 


Lives of Banditti. This is from the pen of Charles Mac- 
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Farlane, whose work entitled Romance of History formed the 
subject of an article in a preceding number of our Journal. 
Considered in the abstract, biographical notices of this kind 
cannot pretend to much merit ; they merely serve to gratify 
curiosity without imparting any valuable instruction, and 
may even be productive of mischief. Bartoline Saddletree 
to be sure wanted a boy to go to see a man hanged, because, 
as he said, “it might have a pleasant eflect upon his young 
mind.” ‘This work is we think of a nature to produce a 
similar effect ; yet whether pleasant or otherwise, the multi- 
tude will still flock to executions, and histories of pirates and 
bloodthirsty marauders of every kind, from the conqueror to 
the cutpurse, will still present great attractions to readers, 
even in some instances to the most refined. Hence, though 
our own taste would not have recommended the circulation 
of these “ Lives,’’ we cannot but admit them to be well cal- 
culated for temporary popularity, and so far, much to the pub- 
lisher’s purpose. ‘The book is well written, and without that 
perversion of moral sentiment sometimes to be found in such 
works, where the daring and wonderful exploits of the sub- 
ject of the tale are brought forward to such a degree, and so 
strongly dwelt upon, as to throw the guilt and atrocity into 
the shade, and thus communicate a wrong bias to the minds 
of readers not in the habit of looking beyond the surface of 
things. 

The Italian Exile. This volume contains sketches of 
manners and customs in England written by Count Giuseppe 
Pecchi. ‘The Count is an Italian, proscribed in his native 
land for political offences; he sought an asylum in Eng- 
land, where he found friends and means of support ; and in 
addition is married, it is said, to an English lady. Thus 
hospitably received, it may readily be supposed, that, if a 
man of honorable and grateful feelings, he would write no- 
thing that should give offence to that people among whom in 
such circumstances he has found a shelter and a home. 
Such seems to be the case; he indeed bestows upon the 
climate and sunshine of England such encomiums, as might 
naturally be expected from one nurtured under the bright 
skies of Italy, but to counterbalance this, and in connexion 
with it, his remarks are adroitly and gracefully turned to the 
moral qualities and scientific achievements of the people 
thus less highly favored by nature than those of his native 
land, so that the very complaining of the atmosphere of their 
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country serves but as an introduction to commendations 
of the people. No very extensive view of society is taken. 
The author describes with good taste and good feeling, the 
domestic virtues and fireside enjoyments of those with whom 
he was conversant ; and as these were among the best class 
of society for the exhibition of such things, that is, neither 
the highest nor the lowest, his pictures are pleasing and 
favorable, yet we believe strictly consonant with truth 
as far as they go. So it is with the remarks he makes 
upon the public institutions, social system, jurisprudence, 
&c., of his adopted country. A fugitive from a land but too 
much a prey to misrule and oppression, he loves to dwell on 
the comparative immunities and happier state of his new 
countrymen, and while he does them no more than justice as 
to the real good to be found among them, he does not always 
do equal justice to the practical evil mingled therewith. His 
testimony seems like that of a witness, who tells nothing but 
the truth, but does not tell the whole truth. Yet we know 
not whether in this he is deserving of censure. He does not 
profess to give a thorough and detailed view of England, 
where all that is good and bad shall be alike impartially exhib- 
ited, but simply to relate his own personal observations so 
far as they afforded him what he deemed interesting subjects 
of remark, and the impressions and thoughts produced by 
them. The book is an agreeable one, and leaves us with a 
favorable opinion of the author as a man of good sense and 
amiable disposition. 


Memoirs of Hortense Beauharnais. In a few prefatory 
remarks by the Editor of the Library, it is suggested that 
this biography was perhaps written by the Count De la 
Garde. The Count is mentioned in it as having been favor- 
ably noticed by the ex-queen, and the tone of his work 
warrants the supposition, that the author wrote under feel- 
ings of strong prep®ssession in favor of his subject. This of 
course will prevent us from relying too strongly on the ac- 
curacy of delineation, which in truth is rose colored enough. 
To those however, who do not feel any particular concern 
about this, but find an amusement in contemporaneous bi- 
ography, the work may afford considerable entertainment, 
connected as it is with the history of a family, that so long 
and so fully attracted the notice of all Christendom. There 
seems however to be no end to voluminous accounts of them, 
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all of which meet with a welcome reception; so much so 
indeed, that it has appeared to us not the least remarkable 
part of their fortunes. 

The slight sketches we have here given, will, we think, 
substantiate the general remarks that preceded them. The 
publication is one, which, if it continue, will undoubtedly have 
considerable influence upon our current literature, and there- 
fore, though its form makes it a questionable matter for a 
journal like ours, we have deemed it worthy of our notice. 
With a continuance of good taste and judgment in the se- 
lection of its articles, it may be a valuable work to the public, 
and we should suppose to the proprietors also ; without it, it 
may be detrimental to both. The editor is placed in a situ- 
ation of no little responsibility, and we wish that he may 
acquit himself well of his duties. 





Art. VIII.— The Anatomist’s Manual: or a Treatise on 
the Manner of preparing all the Parts of Anatomy, fol- 
lowed by a complete Description of these Parts. By J. P. 
Mayerier, M. D. P., Professor of Anatomy and Physiolo- 
gy- ‘Translated from the 4th French Edition by Gunnine 
S. Beprorp, A. M., M. D., Lecturer in the New York 
School of Medicine, &c. Two volumes in one. New 
York: Collins & Co. 1832. 12mo. pp. 378, 305. 


WE are rejoiced to see that the medical profession of our 
country is rapidly advancing. It is appropriating to itself, in 
order to effect this great object, the results of the experience 
of the other continent; and not a work of any remarkable 
value reaches us, without being immediately republished and 
disseminated. Most of the medical periodicals of Great 
Britain and the continent, are as much read in our cities, as 
in the places whence they were issued. We understand that 
in Boston, there are professional reading clubs, which receive 
the publications of Europe, and that each member has thus 
an opportunity of enriching his mind with the collected ex- 
perience of the medical world. 

It is only within a recent period, that Anatomy could here 
be studied and practised with advantage. It was both ex- 
pensive and illegal to provide subjects for a course of dissec- 
tions. Few, very few, were competent to the practice of 
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surgery, from any knowledge of practical anatomy. And 
we would ask by the way how many there are at this day, 
who are graduated in our Medical Schools, who have never 
dissected a single limb of the body. We think the public 
would be astonished to learn the true answer. Of those who 
attend the Medical Lectures in Boston, about two thirds, we 
understand, give their attention to practical anatomy ; but 
there are schools not far from us, where many must receive 
their Diplomas, entitling them to practise surgery, without 
ever having attended to the details of that branch which is the 
sine gua non of every operator. It should not be thus. 
Even in London, where the price of a subject is from ten to 
fourteen guineas, of eight hundred students, five hundred 
are diligent anatomists. These procure about five hundred 
subjects, which is regarded as a very small number for so 
important an object.* 

That anatomy has not been so much attended to as it 
should be, has not been wholly the result of a want of means 
for prosecuting the practical part. The student with the 
subject before him, was at a loss how to pursue his investi- 
gations in a proper manner. Not having such an assistant 
as the “* Anatomist’s Manual,” he soon became embarrassed 
and disgusted. The work of Shaw has been used for the 
few past years in our dissecting rooms; but it has faults of 
arrangement, and is not enough simplified in description. 
Its general excellence none will question ; but wanting detail 
and method, it is not a work the best qualified to remove the 
difficulties attending dissection. 

Maygrier is known as one of the most accurate anatomists 
in France, and this “ Manual” is a work which displays the 
details of practical anatomy in the most lucid and satisfactory 
manner. He has combined the general modern methods 
with the particular descriptions of Winslow, as the best means 
of conveying an accurate and precise idea of the different 
parts of anatomy. This is what students wished to know, 
but could not learn from their “ Dissectors.”” From a want 
of the knowledge of how best to expose particular structures 
or parts, they soon became embarrassed, and laid aside their 
scalpels. Maygrier gives the course in which every external 
incision is to be made, in order to expose the subjacent parts 
to the best advantage. It seems absolutely necessary, that a 


* Report of Select Committee on Anatomy to the House of Commons, 1828. 
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description of those operative measures that must be followed, 
to prepare conveniently each organ, should be connected 
with the description of the organ. His anatomical exposi- 
tions are presented in a clear and distinct manner, and in 
the order in which the parts should be attended to. In this 
last respect he has surpassed Marjolin, whose work on Anato- 
my this much resembles. 

In regard to the merit of the translation, we remark, in 
general, that it is well executed, and conveys the true sense 
of the author ; but Dr Bedford has greatly erred we think in 
retaining (without translating) so many French words, in a 
work intended for students, a majority of whom are perhaps 
entirely ignorant of that language. What would such under- 
stand by “ rat écorche,” “ saignee,”’ ‘‘ bas-ventre,” “ secousse,”’ 
&c. &c., almost in every page? or what more would they 
know of a suture when described as “an union of bones by 
profound engranures” ? This is in bad taste ;—but itis a 
fault which will be easily remedied in the next edition ; for we 
assure the translator that we expect to see its “ fourth edi- 
tion,” as in France ; and we know the “ profession will be 
benefited,’ and the Doctor will receive the reward of his 
labor in the thanks and commendations of his brethren. 





Arr. IX.— First Lessons in Reading and Grammar, for 
the Use of Schools: chiefly from the Works of Miss Maria 
Edgeworth. Selected and prepared by Warren Cot- 
BuRN, Author of Intellectual Arithmetic, &c.; Second 
Lessons, &c.; Third Lessons, &c.; Fourth Lessons, &c. 
Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1832, 1833. 


Tus series of reading books, prepared for the use of 
schools, is intended to supply a want of such as are of an 
intermediate character between spelling books and primers 
for beginners, and the various “ Readers,” &c. for the higher 
classes. Every one who is acquainted with Miss Edge- 
worth’s writings (which is nearly the same as saying every 
English reader) will admit that the compiler of these little 
volumes could not have chosen the works of any author from 
which such copious selections were to be made, so well suit- 
ed to his purpose. For no writers, so far as we know, have 
adapted their matter and style so successfully, and in so many 
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books, to the capacity and taste of children and youth, as 
that distinguished female ; distinguished, perhaps most of all, 
as a benefactress of the young. The only question, there- 
fore, of any importance, in regard to Mr Colburn’s “ Lessons 
in Reading” is, whether they are selected with good judg- 
ment; whether he has preserved a due gradation in the 
pieces ; and in these respects we perceive no ground for 
complaint. 

It will be perceived by the title of these books, that Lessons 
in Grammar constitute part of Mr Colburn’s plan. These 
lessons are distributed into four portions, (one portion being 
contained in each book) following each other according to 
the usual order of etymological arrangement. ‘The syntax is 
combined with the etymology. Mr Colburn explains the 
object of this method, “ the essential point of which is, that 
the scholar should be taught but one thing at a time, and 
should be made perfect in each step as he proceeds.” ‘The 
directions concerning the use of the grammar, as well as 
those which relate to exercises in reading, spelling, and ex- 
planation of the words, are such as appear to have been dic- 
tated by his own experience, and are worthy the attention of 
teachers. ‘There are the same diversities among teachers in 
respect to adaptation for their employment, and the skilful 
discipline and management of their pupils, as there is among 
other men in the business of their several vocations. “‘ There 
are,” says the great Florentine philosopher, “ three sorts of 
brains ; one which understandeth of itself; one which under- 
standeth so much as is shown it by another; and a third 
which neither understandeth of itself nor what is shown it 
by another.” Now a teacher whose brain is of the first 
class, will invent ways enough of his own, and needs not the 
trammels of extraneous direction. He who belongs to the 
second class is profited by instruction. This class contains 
the greatest number of persons, and they learn to work well 
with the instruments provided by men of more invention. 
Every one therefore who extends their means of imparting 
instruction more thoroughly and intelligibly, does a great 
public service. Any observing man who has visited a num- 
ber of schools, has probably seen a diversity in the modes of 
teaching, and of drawing forth the knowledge of the pupils, 
which will enable him to appreciate the worth of such a hint 
as the following. 


“Tt is very important, in ail exercises, when there is a class, 
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that the questions should pass round briskly. If the teacher stop 
to ask one scholar several questions in succession, or waits too 
long for the answers, he may be certain that other scholars will 
employ themselves about something else.” 


We regard Mr Colburn’s “ Lessons” as a useful addition* 
to our school books. As books intended to be read, not only 
for the sake of improvement in the art of reading, but for 
the purpose of imparting good sentiments, and good moral 
principles, illustrated in the most pleasing, simple, and fami- 
liar manner, they cannot fail to produce a salutary effect 
wherever they are introduced. 





Arr. X.— The United States Speaker: a copious Selection 
of Exercises in Elocution; consisting of Prose, Poetry, 
and Dialogue: drawn chiefly from the most approved 
Writers of Great Britain and America: including a variety 
of Pieces suitable for very young Speakers : designed for 
the use of Schools and Colleges. By Joun E. Lovext, 
formerly Instructor of Elocution in the Mount Pleasant 
Classical Institution, Amherst, Mass. 


Berore making any remarks upon this book itself, we 
would observe that the prefixing of recommendations to it is 
in bad — very bad taste. If a work have merit, it will need 
no recommendations ; if it have not, all the recommendations 
in the world will not sustain it. It may do well enough to 
set forth, in a handbill of puffs, the unrivalled virtues of razor 
strops, Macassar oil, and corn plaster, but, shades of Apollo 
and Minerva! defend the vehicles of thought from all affinity 
to “the mutable, rank scented many.”” We have been amus- 
ed, however, with reading the several ‘‘ recommendations,” 


*It is well to have some variety in the reading-books used in our schools. 
A series of books, well worth being remembered, and similar in their purpose 
to Mr Colburn’s, was published at Greenfield, Franklin County, in 1828, 1829 ; 
namely “The Franklin Primer” ; ‘ Secondary Lessons, or the Improved 
Reader, intended as a Sequel to the Primer” ; “'The General Class Book, or 
interesting Lessons in Prose and Verse, combined with an Epitome of English 
Orthography and Pronunciation." They were followed by “ Essays on the 
Philosophy of Instruction, or the Nurture of Young Minds.” These several 
books proceeded from the same author, a gentleman who had paid great 
attention to the subject of education, and particularly to that of children 
and youth. The object, which is well preserved, is to provide for an 
easy and gradual transition from the greatest possible simplicity of language 
and thought, to what requires more advancement of intellect, without leap- 
ing over any of the steps, or leaving anything unexplained. 
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and cannot but think that we are indebted to Mr Lovell for 
all the italicizing in them. Professor Kingsley’s is written 
with circumspection. Honest Mr Palmer not only finds in 
the work “all he ever has wanted,” but what is not at all 
wonderful, “all he ever shall want.” Of Mr De Witt we 
have never before heard. Under his plaster we should think 
a modest man would feel quite uneasy. 

The first line in the preface of the work runs thus: “ The 
selections have been accumulating upon the Editor’s hands for 
several years.” Now we do not hesitate to say that this 
cannot be the case with one third, at least, of the selections. 
Take in the prose part, for example, Nos. 20, 49, 53, 63, 64, 
70, 72, 79, 89, 97, 98, 123, 127, 128, 130, 131, and all those 
extracts, amounting to between thirty and forty, taken from 
other recent compilations ; have these been “ accumulating 
upon the Editor’s hands for several years?” Is it “ several 
years” since Mr Webster addressed the Convention at Wor- 
cester? Is it “several years” since Mr Wirt delivered his 
oration at Rutger’s College? and so of the rest. Is it “ sev- 
eral years,” too, since the “ Academical Speaker,” and the 
* Classical Speaker,” and the third edition of the “ National 
Orator’”’ were published, from which selections of such 
“spirit and appliancy ” have been selected? No; the truth 
is, this remark was well calculated to divert the attention of 
the public from what it is now our intention to expose, — 
the true manner in which this book has been “got up.” It 
may seem, indeed, presumptuous in us to say anything, since 
the compiler has, in the preface, modestly declared that his 
work “is doubtless the most copious and various collection 
of recitations in the United States.” But we still follow the 
lead of the by-gone Reformers, not taking opinions on trust, 
but maintaining “ the right of private judgment.” 

Without imposing upon our readers the task of wading 
through the book, let us take the prose excerpts as a fair 
specimen of the whole. The number of these is one hun- 
dred and thirtyone. In looking over them we thought that 
we recognised almost every one as an old acquaintance, and 
having access to a number of compilations, we felt curious 
to trace them to their respective localities. The result was, 
that we found that twentyfour were taken from the “ Nation- 
al Orator,” Nos. 1, 2, 5, 10, 11, 19, 30, 42, 48, 55, 63, 81, 
84, 86, 88, 95, 97, 111, 120, 123, 126, 127, 128, 131: 
twenty from the “ Academical Speaker,” Nos. 18, 23, 26, 32, 
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33, 36, 37, 49, 50, 62, 66, 85, 89, 90, 92, 98, 102, 104, 106, 
129: nineteen from “‘ The Elocutionist,’ Nos. 3, 13, 15, 17, 
21, 27, 31, 34, 54, 59, 75, 77, 100, 108, 115, 118, 122, 124, 
125: eleven from “The American Speaker,” Nos. 4, 6, 14, 
22, 40, 44, 60, 105, 107, 110, 121: stx from the good old 
«¢ Columbian Orator,’”’ Nos. 7,24, 25, 35, 51, 116: and from 
Mr Pierpont’s excellent school-books, and one or two other 
compilations, fourteen, namely, Nos. 28, 39, 47, 56, 57, 68, 
69, 73, 82, 83, 93, 103,112, 119. Now for the whole num- 
ber of selections thus —(?). 144+6+11+19+20+424=—94! 
Thus it appears that out of 131 selections in prose, we have 
traced out 94 as taken from the few compilations around us, 
and have no doubt, if we had one or two more that are in 
our minds, but not within our reach, we might show that Mr 
Lovell has made his book almost entirely from other com- 
pilations. We do not mean to say that a man has not a legal 
right to do this ; but we do mean to say that, with our old 
fashioned notions, it is a course we cannot reconcile with 
rights and obligations which ought not to be violated ; and 
when it is taken, we think the public ought to know it. 

We close, by giving our readers a recipe for making a 
speech-book. Take of Dr Barber’s “ Elocutionist,” Profes- 
sor Cleveland’s ‘ National Orator,’ Mr Emerson’s “ Aca- 
demical Speaker,’ Mr Fowle’s “‘ American Speaker,” and 
the old “Columbian Orator,” each one half: separate every 
leaf, and put them all into a bushel basket. Add, quantum 
sufficit, ordinary extracts from “‘ Maxcey,” “ Knowles,” and 
“Col. Hayne.” Shake them all well together, and begin 
to draw. After you have taken out one, shake the basket 
again and take another, and so on, till you come to the last, 
always remembering that ‘“ when taken to be well shaken.” 
You will thus have, “ doubtless, the most copious and various 
collection of recitations in the United States.” 





Art. XI.— The Constitution of Man considered in Relation 
to external Objects. By Greorce Compr. 2d American 
Edition. Boston: Allen & Ticknor, 1833. 16mo. pp. 314. 


Tue object of this work, the author says, “ is to investigate 
the natural constitution of the human body and mind, their 
relations to external objects and beings in this world, and the 
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courses of action that, in consequence, appear to be benefi- 
cial or hurt{ul.’”’ Man, asan inhabitant of earth, the natural 
laws to which he is subjected, his ability to observe them, his 
obedience as a condition of his welfare, and his disobedience 
with its inevitable consequences of disaster, pain and sorrow, 
these are the general topics. And they are fully and ably 
treated. Weread the work with much interest when it first 
appeared in this country, a few years ago, and felt ourselves 
indebted to it for many important and striking views of man’s 
constitution and condition, and his relation to the external 
world. The call for a second edition, a copy of which is before 
us, indicates that the public entertain similar sentiments re- 
specting its merits. It has not waited for the reviewers to 
give it a reputation, nor does it now need our humble com- 
mendation, nevertheless we must do our Journal the justice to 
record its title and our opinion of its character on our pages. 
It would be difficult to give an analysis or abstract of this work, 
and we will not attempt it. It would be difficult, because 
there is no view or illustration which could well be left out or 
abbreviated, without marring the’ completeness of the work, 
lessening the interest and weakening the argument; and 
thus injustice would be done, while the intention was to 
show respect. We shall do little more, therefore, than give 
the heads of the chapters. 

The first chapter is devoted to the consideration of the 
natural laws of the world. ‘These are, Ist. The Physical 
Laws, embracing all the phenomena of mere matter. 2d. 
The Organic Laws, or the laws which govern the phenomena 
of that class of objects the individuals of which derive their 
existence from other organized beings, are nourished by food, 
and go through a regular process of growth and decay. 3d. 
The Laws which characterize intelligent beings. Of these 
laws we are directed to observe, 


“Ist. Their independence of each other ; 2d. Obedience to 
each of them is attended with its own reward, and disobedience 
with its own punishment; 3d. They are universal, unbending, 
and invariable in their operation; 4th. They are in harmony 
with the constitution of man.” 


The second chapter treats of the constitution of man, and 
its relations to external objects. Man is considered as a 
Physical, Organic, Animal, Intellectual and Moral being. 
The faculties of man are compared with each other, and the 
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natural supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect 
in his constitution, is well argued and illustrated. The facul- 
ties of man are compared with external objects, and the con- 
ditions of happiness and the means requisite for maintaining 
it are happily unfolded. The chapter concludes with re- 
marks on the application of the natural laws to the practical 
arrangements of life. 

The third chapter discusses the interesting question, “'To 
what extent are the miseries of mankind referable to infringe- 
ments of the laws of nature?”’ It occupies more than half 
the volume, and is truly a most instructive chapter. It pre- 
sents a most humiliating and appalling view of human blind- 
ness and folly. According to our author almost all (we are 
not sure but he would say all) the calamities great and small 
with which this poor world is visited, are self-inflicted ; the 
near or remote consequences of a violation or disregard of 
some of the fixed laws of the God of nature. Individuals 
and nations are shown to be continually violating those laws, 
either through ignorance of them, an ignorance in most 
cas@s unnecessary and inexcusable, or on account of direct 
moral delinquency, a want of subordination among the lower 
propensities to intellect and the moral sentiments. 

The fourth and last chapter is a continuation of the third, 
and considers the “‘ combined operation of the natural laws.” 

Asa specimen of our author’s manner of illustrating his 
positions we quote the following: 


** Having now unfolded several of the natural laws, and their 
effects, aud having also attempted to show that each is inflexible 
and independent in itself, and requires absolute obedience, so that 
a man who shall neglect the physical law will suffer the physical 
punishment, although he may be very attentive to the moral law; 
that one who infringes the organic law will suffer organic punish- 
ment, although he may obey the physical law; and that a person 
who violates the moral law will suffer the moral punishment, 
although he should observe the other two; I proceed to show the 
mutual relationship between these laws, and to adduce some 
instances of their joint operation. 

“The great fires in Edinburgh, in November, 1824, when the 
Parliament Square and a part of the High Street were consumed, 
will serve as one example. That calamity may be viewed in the 
following light : —'The Creator constituted the countries of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and the English and Scottish nations, with 
such qualities and relationships, that the individuals of both king- 
doms would be most happy in acting towards each other, and 
pursuing their separate vocations, under the supremacy of the 
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moral sentiments. We have lived to see this practised, and to 
reap the rewards of it. But the ancestors of the two nations did 
not believe in this constitution of the world, and they preferred 
acting on the principles of the propensities ; that is to say, they 
waged furious wars, and committed wasting devastations on each 
other’s properties and lives. This was clearly a violent infringe- 
ment of the moral law; and it is obvious from history that the 
two nations were equally ferocious, and delighted reciprocally in 
each other’s calamities. One effect of it was to render personal 
safety an object of paramount importance. The hill on which 
the Old Town of Edinburgh is built, was naturally surrounded 
by marshes, and presented a perpendicular front, to the west, 
capable of being crowned with a castle. It was appropriated with 
avidity, and the metropolis of Scotland founded there, obviously 
and undeniably under the inspiration purely of the animal facul- 
ties. It was fenced round, and ramparts built to exclude the 
fierce warriors who then inhabited the south of the Tweed, and 
also to protect the inhabitants from the feudal banditti who infest- 
ed their own soil. The space within the walls, however, was 
limited and narrow; the attractions to the spot were numerous, 
and to make the most of it, our ancestors erected the enormous 
masses of high, confused, and crowded buildings which now com- 
pose the High Street of this city, and the wynds, or alleys, on its 
two sides. These abodes, moreover, were constructed, to a great 
extent, of timber, for not only the joists and floors, but the par- 
titions between the rooms, were of massive wood. Our ancestors 
did all this in the perfect knowledge of the physical law, that 
wood ignited by fire is not only consumed itself, but envelopes in 
inevitable destruction every combustible object within its influ- 
ence. Further; their successors, even when the necessity had 
ceased, persevered in the original error, and in the perfect know- 
ledge that every year added to the age of such fabrics increased 
their liability to burn, they allowed them to be occupied not 
only as shops filled with paper, spirits, and other highly combusti- 
ble materials, but introduced gaslights, and let off the upper 
floors for brothels, introducing thereby into the heart of this maga- 
zine of conflagration, the most reckless and immoral of mankind. 
The consummation was the tremendous fires of November, 1824, 
the one originating in a whiskey-cellar, and the other in a garret 
brothel, which consumed the whole Parliament Square and a part 
of the High Street, destroying property to the extent of many 
thousands of pounds, and spreading misery and ruin over a con- 
siderable portion of the population of Edinburgh. Wonder, con- 
sternation, and awe were forcibly excited at the vastness of this 
calamity ; and in the sermons that were preached, and the disser- 
tations that were written upon it, much was said of the inscrutable 
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ways of Providence, that sent such visitations upon the people, 
enveloping the innocent and the guilty in one common sentence 
of destruction. 

** According to the exposition of the ways of Providence which 
Ihave ventured to give, there was nothing wonderful, nothing 
vengeful, nothing arbitrary, in the whole occurrence. The sur- 
prising thing was, that it did not take place generations before. 
The necessity for these fabrics originated in gross violation of the 
moral law; they were constructed in high contempt of the physi- 
cal law; and, latterly, the moral law was set at defiance, by 
placing in them inhabitants abandoned to the worst habits of 
recklessness and intoxication. The Creator had bestowed on 
men faculties to perceive all this, and to avoid it, whenever they 
chose to exert them; and the destruction that ensued was the 
punishment of following the propensities, in preference to the 
dictates of intellect and morality. The object of the destruction, 
as a natural event, was to lead men to avoid repetition of the 
offences: but the principles of the divine government are not yet 
comprehended ; Acquisitiveness whispers that more money may 
be made of houses consisting of five or six floors, under one roof, 
than of only two; and erections, the very counterparts of the 
former, are now rearing their heads on the spot where the others 
stood, and, sooner or later, they also will be overtaken by the 
natural laws, which never slumber or sleep.” pp. 256-258. 


All who have ever heard of Mr Combe, have heard of him 
as the great disciple and champion of Phrenology. The 
work before us is the result of his firm faith and diligent 
investigation in that science. He has classified the powers 
and propensities of man together with their operations and 
mutual relations according to the phrenological nomencla- 
ture. Phrenology is with him the fundamental science, and 
its phraseology pervades this volume. We profess ourselves 
incompetent, through ignorance, either to believe or disbelieve 
Phrenology in the technical sense in which it is now used. 
But so long as it proves to be means of exciting and directing 
such minds as that of Combe to such worthy and successful 
labors as this volume exhibits, we shall certainly entertain a 
respect for it. The general merits of the work do not de- 
pend upon the truth or falsehood of the science on which it 
is founded. The author might have written just as good a 
book if he had never dreamed of Philosophy; if he had 
by any other means been excited to study as carefully the 
laws and phenomena of external nature and the human con- 
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stitution. The general soundness and importance of his 
views will be readily acknowledged by all thoughtful readers, 
whether they reject or embrace Phrenology ; ; and his copious 
and interesting illustrations will render him instructive and 
agreeable to the most superficial, if they are not repelled by 
the unpromising dryness of his title page. 

Mr Combe is the most accomplished and efficient living 
advocate of his science of whom we happen to have any 
knowledge. He is a sensible thinker and a thoroughly fur- 
nished writer, and has talents and industry to do honor to 
any cause he might espouse; and Phrenology certainly 
needs such men, to maintain its respectability, as much as 
any system ever did. Wedo not mean this remark in dis- 
paragement of the science. But if Phrenology is long to 
survive its chiefest apostle, the excellent and lamented Spurz- 
heim, we think it is destined to suffer more abuse and 
degradation from being embraced by weak minds, and 
preached by shallow and self-sufficient pretenders, than 
any other system on man and mind that was ever broached. 
Multitudes who would never dream of embracing any 
system which they supposed to require profound searching 
and unwearied thought, as most philosophical systems have 
heretofore been supposed to do, will eagerly catch at Phre- 
nology as opening a roy al road, easy and short, into the very 
depths of metaphysics and morals. They will think them- 
selves relieved from the irksome abstractions and intolerable 
mental labor which have till now been thought indispensable 
conditions of philosophical attainment, and will believe they 
have nothing to do in order to be wiser than the wisest, 
but to measure skulls and mould plaster of Paris. It must 
surely be a strong temptation to any one to become a great 
philosopher, if the deep things of the human soul can be 
penetrated, and all its laws, capacities, functions and doctrines 
unfolded by a simple process of manipulation. We believe 
that such notions of Phrenology do great injustice to its 
philosopical merit and dignity ; but still they will prevail, and 
do already prevail. We foresee that many minds are to 
be abundantly imposed upon by philosophical quackery under 
the abused name of Phrenology, and we must make bold to 
say a word of caution to the young enthusiasts in this new 
science. We by no means advise them to renounce it un- 
examined, as a delusion and absurdity. Our caution would 
be entitled to little respect if we were to advise that. But 
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we would bid them beware how they make their philosophical 
studies, in whatever school of philosophy pursued, a mere 
matter of handicraft, and how they rest satisfied, as if they had 
thus obtained the fruits of study, with a mere knowledge of 
cerebral prominences and depressions. However instructive 
phrenological researches may prove to be, we would not 
have it forgotten that spiritual things must be “ spiritually 
discerned.” ‘The mind after all must study and comprehend 
itself, by the exercise of its own peculiar faculties, and not 
trust entirely to the outside observations of the bodily senses. 





Art. XII. — Oregon ; or a short History of a long Jour- 
ney from the Atlantic Ocean to the Re gion of the P acific, 
by Land, drawn up from the Notes ou oral Information of 
j Bw B. Wyeth, one of the party who left Mr Nathaniel 
J. Wyeth, July 28, 1832, four days’ ‘march beyond the 
ridge of the Rocky Mountains, and the only one who has 
returned to New England. Cambridge : 1 1833. 12mo. 
pp. 87. 


Tuts is an account of a fool’s errand. The story is tol- 
erably told. The table is well served. The cook has ap- 
plied the dredging box and basting stick skilfully. Whilst 
basting the back of the goslin, who has returned from this 
wild goose chase, he has not spared a sprinkling of advice 
and sage sayings. Some folk always talk better than they 
act ;— write better than they talk. We hope that the wise 
sayings printed in the book before us will be acted upon 
and lived up to. Indeed, were there not certain very excel- 
lent reasons, why it should not be, we could wish this little 
book to be the companion of every youngster in our land — 
an inmate of every fireside semicircle. This story, in some 
hands, might have formed an excellent number of the 
Workingman’s Library. Before such good luck can befall 
this book, its compiler must retouch the whole. Its color- 
ing is not good —‘‘ Give me leave, Mr Painter, to tell you, 
that your green leaves are a /eetle too green,” said a celebra- 
ted doctor to a no less celebrated Italian painter of panora- 
mas in our neighbourhood. “ Ah, sir, I did not paint it all for 
the great Doctor, but for the peoples.” Let the compiler then 
remember the people, and believe us when we say that there 
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is a soberness and gravity about the truth of history, which 
is very necessary to its reception among the multitude. 
There is a sprightly way of telling a story, very different 
from the playful air of the “ Oregon History,” which con- 
vinces people, that it is not only funny but true. 

The great misfortune of the book before us is, that its 
spirit of the marvellous in some parts, its inconsistency in 
others, its attempts at wit on one page, and culpable inac- 
curacy on another, will lead some young men, with no better 
means of information, than those which the Wyeths “ round 
the seat of science” had, to ask the question, so common 
with children, is it all true? Then too, men, who nowa- 
days are compelled to read in a flash of lightning, want 
to come to the pith and marrow at once. There is a 
deal of underbrush in the path through which we are led, 
in order to get at the story of this Oregon expedition. All 
this must be cleared away before we can assent to the de- 
claration, that it is a ‘“ short history of a long journey.” It 
is no such thing. Small the book is — but everything is long 
which does not tend directly to the point. Let J. B. 
Wyeth tell his own tale ; the shorter it is, the better for 
him. A “ pair of verses,” would have told his whole history 
—sung today, and forgotten tomorrow. Instead of such 
a wise course, he tells his grievances to the getter up of the 
book, and his cobweb is converted into what the sailors 
call a “long yarn,’”—so long indeed, that the garrulous 
narrator unconsciously wanders from the story he had com- 
menced telling, — or rether he wanders before the narrative 
begins. — ‘‘ When he gangs, he gangs by jerks.” 

e gather from the pages before us, that once there 
breathed in or about Old Cambridge, a high spirited, daunt- 
less Yankee, cunning and set in his ways ; nobody could scare 
him, and though thrifty, he was not mean spirited ; open han- 
ded he was ; willing to live and sweat for it. A rasher of ba- 
con he counted worth more than a slice of fame. Yet he had 
a hankering after this, and he determined to cut for himself. 
He made up his mind, therefore, to leave kith and kin and 
seek his fortune somewhere between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean. He flung his spirit into some twen- 
ty others, whose aggregate brains were less both in quantity 
and quality than those of the aforesaid dauntless inhabitant of 
Cambridge ; thereupon he was dubbed Captain. Night 
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after night, especially at that equivocal hour, which is the 
beginning of days and end of time, with some, to wit, on 
Saturday, at the going down of the sun, did the Captain 
tickle the itching ears of his followers, that were about to 
be, with tales of Indian battles unfought, hardships unfelt, 
difficulties unheard, dangers unsurpassed, mountains uncross- 
ed, unhoarded wealth, untrapped beaver, unyoked buffa- 
loes, untamed bears, untaught savages — and all the unsung 
glories of war, pestilence, and famine, battle, murder, and 
sudden death. Beyond all this, was the far famed Oregon 
territory. ‘There was the place for every man of them to 
make his fortune by trapping and trafficking. 

The Captain having thus pointed out the way to wealth, 
the enthusiasm of the company knew no bounds. One leap 
across the Rocky Mountains, and they fancied themselves 
made for this world. No one bestowed & thought on all the 
difficulties of the enterprise, capering high, and besotted by 
their boundless hopes. Everything was trusted to the pru- 
dence and foresight of the thoughtful and enterprising Capt. 
Nath. Wyeth. He laid in a goodly store of all such things 
as Indians love, for traffic ; and of all such as were neces- 
sary to their security, and for trapping. Among his com- 
pany were blacksmiths, and he very wisely put up a pocket 
blacksmith’s shop ; carpenters also, and he laid in a stock of 
tools. Every man carried musket and bayonet, and battle 
axe; some had rifles and some pistols, in addition to the 
regular arms, —all wore a uniform dress. Armed and ac- 
coutred, they looked very terrible. Then too, the Captain 
contrived and made three boats, so cunningly devised, that 
whether on water or on land, their course was ever westward. 
These were improvements on Noah’s Ark ; boats on wheels, 
intended, whenever and wherever the water abated, to 
crawl on and over prairie and mountain. They were ob- 
stinate things; we cannot learn from the book before us, 
that they ever budged an inch wet or dry, except they were 
carried on board other vessels, or in rail-road cars. 

Each man paid the Captain forty dollars towards the ex- 
penses of the trip, and promised him fealty for five years. 
Everything, save these outlandish boats, was well planned, 
and the company were enraptured with the talents of their 
leader. If they thought at all, which they never seem to 
have done, it was to think, that their Captain thought so 
well, and so much, that they had no thought to think of. It 
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never once entered their heads, that among them all, out of 
twentyone yankee boys, the Captain alone, was competent 
to the grand enterprise. 

All things being ready, on the first day of March, 1832, 
the band bid farewell to the ‘‘ Seat of Science”; tears of joy 
gushed from their eyes, and laid the dust which here and there, 
like an early flower, began to show itself, fit omen of man’s 
decay and of coming dog-days. ‘The Captain was no senti- 
mentalist. Overcome by such display of unnatural feeling, 
be determined to give them a foretaste of their life to come. 
Instead of turning his face westward, he steered his course 
due east, and straightway encamped on one of the Islands 
in Boston harbor. There, for the space of ten days, did 
each man perform his part, rehearsing the farce of Founding 
a Colony on the shores of the “boisterous Pacific,” on a 
snug little Island, all begirt with the waters of the peaceful 
Atlantic. 

The scene is changed ; suddenly they embark on board a 
vessel, and after a heavenly voyage of fifteen days, all be- 
clouded by snowstorms and tempest, the adventurers land at 
Baltimore. Thence, after mounting their boats and baggage 
on rail-road cars, they proceeded to the foot of the Allegha- 
nies, no Indian, like a warning angel, having yet stood in 
their path. At the end of the fortyninth day after their de- 
parture from Cambridge, the party arrived safe and sound at 
St Louis. In highest glee they were, having sailed or rode 
all the way. Doubtless all, save the Captain, expected to 
find an accommodation stage coach all the way to Oregon. 
Nothing had as yet disturbed their visions; they fell not out 
by the way, save at one time, when in order to lessen the 
expenses of steam-boat passage, the Captain ordered them 
to “wood up” the boat. Then they said they wouldn’t, 
answering their leader, as certain Virginia militia gentlemen 
did their officer, when ordered to hook on their bricoles to a 
six-pounder, that they listed as men, not as asses. 

At St Louis, the “amphibious boats,” the pride and 
darling invention of a Yankee, were abandoned as both 
let and hindrance to their expedition. Again betaking 
themselves to a steam-boat, the emigrants proceeded to the 
last settlements of the whites, on the Missouri, 260 miles 
from St Louis, to the town of Independence. Here two of 
the party, catching the spirit, betokened by that name, run 
away. The example was contagious, as liberty always is, 
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and three more soon sneaked off. Nothing daunted, the 
old leader, by the advice of some red hunters, here laid in 
a drove of live cattle, and driving his flocks before him, 
stopping now and then to slay and eat an ox, he guided his 
band onward through an Indian country, — himself guided 
and protected by an experienced Indian trader, with his 
troop of sixtytwo men, all bound to the Rocky Mountains, 
whose highest ridge, the whole allied army of trappers, hun- 
ters and traders passsed about July Ist. 

On the sixth of July, sixtyfour days after leaving the 
white settlements, the whole encamped within four hundred 
miles of the promised land. During the whole march, they 
had suffered nothing worthy of notice. Some were weary, 
beat out, diseased, disheartened, homesick ; but though five 
of the party had deserted, the remainder had suffered noth- 
ing beyond human endurance, nothing which they might 
not have anticipated, nothing but what | ‘they deserved. All 
had been, or might have been told them by the Captain. — 
We have no doubt he did tell it to them. But they would 
now rather return than go forward. Wherefore, in order 
to “ know the minds of the people,” a meeting, a council of 
war, was demanded. ‘The Captain ordered the clerk to 
call the roll as follows: Captain N. J. Nyeth. Here. Will 
you goon? Answer. [ shall go on. Bill Nud. Here. Will 
you goon? Answer. I should like to know, Mr Captain, 
as how, whether you expect to intend to go on and founder 
a coliny or whether er no you expect to trap and trade for 
beaver, whether or no. That’s none of your business, Bill, 
said the doughty Captain. Then answered Mr William 
Nud, stuffily, “‘I sha’n’t go.’ So said also seven others.* 

Nullification and secession followed. The good hearted 
Captain took his pick of the best things belonging to the com- 
mon stock, generously presenting the worthless and damaged 
to the mean spirited seceders. ‘The Captain and his follower 
united themselves with a detachment of the main body of 
the hunters, Indians and trappers, with whom they had 


* The book leaves us wholly in the dark, here. There is utter confusion, 
throughout the book in regard to the number which seceded, or went on. All 
we can safely say is that the ~, was divided into Gerunds and Supines ; ;and 
we are inclined to think that the ¢ Japtain had but one follower left, for twenty- 
two was the original number 22 — 5 deserters =17, and 17—7 supines = 
10 = one and 1-%th men, if they were all tailors — but we have proved the 
Captain to have been a man, therefore, there was but one effective maa left 
to follow him. Q. E. D 
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travelled from St Louis— intending to winter at Salmon 
River, about two hundred miles further off. The seceders, 
among whom was the person, from whom our compiler de- 
rived his facts — returned with the main body of traders and 
trappers to St Louis. Both parties witnessed an Indian’ 
battle, between the Black-foot tribe and the whites — but 
not one of the yankee party received a scratch of honor ; the 
Captain and his follower had no concern init. But soon 
after, George Moore, one of the party from Cambridge, was 
inhumanly shot ; such is the confusion of the account, that 
we cannot tell whether by red man or white, — or to which 
side Moore belonged, whether he was a seceder or not. 

On the 28th July, 1832, John B. Wyeth set his face home- 
ward with his kinsman, the Doctor, and two others, one of 
whom, we now find for the first time in the company. How 
he came there the book nowhere tells. Men seem to desert, 
die, and come to life in this expedition so often, that we 
almost think that the whole story is miraculous. However, 
this party arrive at Independence and buy a canoe ; John 
R. Wyeth having only a fif-penny bit left after the purchase. 
His companions shoved off, whilst he was strolling and 
gazing about the town, leaving word, that they would halt 
for him, about twenty miles down the stream. Away he 
runs, about five miles. Espying a skiff, he seized it and set 
to manfully to paddle himself along, when the owners gave 
chase. He pulled away, ’twas life or death, and reached the 
settlement where his party had appointed to wait for him. As 
his boat struck the shore, his pursuers were only a few rods 
behind him. He bounded over the fields and hid himself in 
abarn. ‘Two long nights and a day did he fast in secrecy. 
Hunger at last drove him out. He entered the tavern, where 
he found his kinsman, the Doctor, and others of the party — 
not one of whom had any bowels of compassion left. He 
was discovered, and taken ; but he escaped,—seized 
another boat, pushed across the river, and at last arrived at 
St Louis, having paid the ferry man his last six and a quar- 
ter cents, being half fare. Here our adventurer went to 
fisticuffs with the Doctor and parted in anger from his com- 
panions. Ragged, jagged and haggard, he begged his 
victuals on board steam-boats, for he looked so dirty and 
wretched that nobody would set him to work, though he was 
willing and able. At last he took courage and finding a 
Captain Tufts from Charlestown, who commanded a steam- 
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boat, he told him his history. The Captain had compassion 
on the starveling, and allowed him to work his passage to 
New Orleans. Here, just in the nick of time, the cholera 
was raging awfully. He turns grave digger, and soon got inte 
a good run of business in that line, at two dollars per day. 
There were twentyfive grave diggers ; yet so brisk was the 
business, that there was little competition. He, yankee-like, 
turned his wits to shortening the process of inhumation, 
and finally, the business getting dull, he took passage for 
Boston, and arrived there January 2, 1833, having been 
absent ten months. 

This is the long and the short of Wyeth’s expedition to 
Oregon. Notso, the compiler. “ Omnia ex ovo,’ is his 
favorite maxim, and thenceforth he lays the nest egg of the 
expedition in the journey of Lewis and Clarke thirty years 
ago. It is nestled in the Louisiana purchase, set upon by 
some masters of Boston merchantmen fitted out for Nootka 
Sound, in 1787, and finally hatched by Hall J. Kelley. 
We all remember his clucking. But the compiler, whose 
pen is that of aready and practised writer, attributes quite 
too much to the influence of Mr Kelley. Allow that he was 
the grand exciting cause of this expedition. Wyeth, the 
leader, was a sensible, shrewd man— and our compiler is 
unjust to his character, when he allows that he was led away 
by tales of that famed paradise of the West, the farthest 
West, Oregon. The whole history shows, that Captain N. 
Wyeth foresaw his difficulties — nor was he disheartened ; 
there isa manful spirit, one which will bear on and bear up 
any man, a determined perseverance, which breaks out in his 
answer, ‘I shall go on.” He has gone on, and will doubt- 
less go on to the final accomplishment of his bold enter- 
prise. So far as his character is developed in the book 
before us, it excites our admiration; and we are proud 
to call hima Yankee. Of all dangers and hardships and 
scenes before him, none can be greater or more disgraceful, 
than those which befell the youngest of his party, on his 
return home. Better had it been for him to have suffered 
any hardships, whatever might have been the issue, than to 
have retured to tell his tale as he has done. He is young — 
to his latest hour his history will hang upon him, a dead weight 
on his spirit. It is a pity that some friend had not counselled 
him, that silence was his only shield. But perhaps he is 
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willing to be a martyr in his own way. He may take joy, 
in feeling, that bis narrative, though disgraceful to himself, 
will warn others to beware. We indeed believe that it will. 
There is much in it of wholesome tendency, much that men 
of his spirit will lay to heart, and so far its effect will be ex- 
cellent. Very few men were by nature or education intended 
as followers of Captain Wyeth. We commend this book 
therefore to the reading young men of our country ; it will 
point out, who those few are, who are fit for such undertak- 
ings. There is a great mass of levity in the narrative, which 
we hope will be retrenched in another edition ; thus amend- 
ed, and condensed, it may be safely recommended as one 
of the best popular tracts of the day. 





Art. XIII.— Commentaries on the Laws of England. By 
Sir Wixttiam Biackstrone ; in two volumes, from the 
eighteenth London edition ; with a Life of the Author 
and Notes, by Curistian, Cuirry, Ler, Hovenpen and 
Ryvanp ; and also References to American Cases, by a Mem- 
ber of the New York Bar. New York: 1832. 


We call the attention of the reader to the present edition 
of Blackwood’s Commentaries, for several reasons, not the 
least important of which are, its correctness, compared with 
two other editions, of a similar appearance, published at 
New York in 1827 and 1830 ; and its cheapness. It con- 
tains a copious selection of notes, of various kinds and de- 
grees of merit, from the principal English editions of the 
commentaries, with references to American cases, and with 
a few interesting notes, briefly explaining the difference be- 
tween the law of England and of New York. To have ex- 
plained the existing differences between the law of England 
and that of all the other States, would have required an ex- 
tensive work of itself, and would have been entirely out of 
place at the foot of the pages of an elementary book. The 
American Editor, we think, very properly confined himself to 
the laws of asingle State. The student will be apprized by 
these notes, that our law is not invariably like that of England, 
and will be induced to set about acquainting himself with 
the differences, from the sources whence such knowledge 
can be best obtained. Besides, the laws of New York, from 
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the important character which that State bears in the Union, 
and from its intimate connexion, through its vast com- 
merce with the other States, are properly selected to illus- 
trate the differences to which we have alluded. ‘The juris- 
prudence of all the States, has, however, with slight varia- 
tions, similar features;—so that a knowledge of the 
characteristics of that of one State, will be a ready introduc- 
tion to that of the others. 

The selection of notes from the English editions is made, 
in the main, with judgment and skill. If we were to give 
an opinion, we should say that the Editor had erred by 
taking too much, rather than leaving much behind which he 
has not introduced into his pages. ‘There are several notes, 
occupying no small space, which we should have omitted, 
as they are upon subjects comparatively unimportant. — 
Prima facie every note is objectionable. There must be a 
strong reason for its introduction, to apologize for the 
checkered and composite appearance which it makes the 
page assume, setting aside all objections to it on the score 
of distracting the attention, and impairing the unity of 
study. Much that is interesting to English readers, from 
difference of politica] institutions and laws, is very dull and 
uninstructive to Americans. The Editor did not keep this 
sufficiently in mind, when he extracted Christian’s long note 
on the Game Laws. He has indeed done better than his 
predecessor, of the editions of 1827 and 1830, who, not 
content with Christian’s note, gave at great length, passages 
from the various enactments, regulating the duties of game 
keepers and the qualifications of sportsmen, literally piling 
the text with matter of as little importance to an American 
student, as any within the whole range of English law. — 
Christian controverts in his note, a position, assumed by 
Blackstone, that the common law has vested the sole pro- 
perty of all the game in England in the king alone; and of 
consequence, that no man, let his rank and fortune be what 
they may, is entitled to kill game, or is exempt from the 
original penalties, unless he possesses some peculiar privilege 
derived from the king. It would be enough for an American 
editor to state that this position was denied, without giving 
the long argument and examination of authorities running 
beyond the carta da foresta, by which the negative was 
sought to be maintained. For ourselves, we should have 
been better satisfied, if the editor had given us the old _bal- 
lad of Chevy Chase. 
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There are other notes by Christian which we are sorry 
to see extracted, at least without some comment. There is 
so much learning, elegance, and acuteness in the labors of 
this annotator, that we are disposed to be favorable to any 
use that may be made of them; but still there are many of 
his notes which ought not to be republished without some 
qualifying remarks. He wasa man of great spirit, and was 
not unfrequently betrayed into rash and illiberal positions. 
We refer for illustration of this trait to one or two of his 
notes on the Civil Law, which are calculated to give the 
student most unjust notions of that great system of jurispru- 
dence. The American Editor has extracted these notes, 
without even Mr Chitty’s comment, which appears in the 
editions of 1827 and 1830. 

Chitty’s notes form a great part of the selection. Of the 
merit of these, there seems to be various opinions. They 
are confessedly of but little importance to the early student, 
or the general inquirer ; but, so far as we may judge, of 
considerable utility to the lawyer. Indeed it was Chitty’s 
object to render Blackstone’s Commentaries, a book of 
“* practical utility and convenient reference to the profes- 
sion.” His notes are generally long and minute, containing 
a digest of the law, on the points which they discuss, 
brought down to alate time. We have on several occasions 
found facilities in these notes for carrying on our researches, 
which books of higher pretensions did not afford. In duty 
to the reader, however, we extract an opposite opinion 
from the London Law Magazine, a journal conducted with 
an ability and learning inferior to none of its Quarterly 
brethren. 


** Mr Chitty,” says this Journal,” has mistaken the kind of 
notes which should attend the commentaries, and when we con- 
sider the great number of subjects comprised in the Commenta- 
ries, we think it would be extremely difficult to accomplish what 
he has attempted. To make it a complete book of reference for 
the practitioner upon every subject to which it refers, would re- 
quire notes ten times more voluminous than the work itself. — 
They should comprise in fact all the practical treatises with 
which our law abounds; this shows the impracticability of what 
Mr Chitty has attempted. Neither do we altogether approve of 
the manner in which he has executed the plan. Many of the 
notes we have examined are more calculated to mislead than assist 
the practitioner, and we have found notes which have nothing to 
do with the text, and references which have no connexion with 
the notes to which they are attached.” 
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This is not the proper place to examine the grounds of 
the above opinion. We have extracted it in order to assist 
the reader in forming an estimate of the edition under 
notice, which contains a great part of Mr Chitty’s notes. 

It was probably in allusion to Mr Chitty’s edition that 
Mr Henry, in his preface to his translation of Van der 
Linden’s Institutes of the Laws of Holland, used the follow- 
ing language — “ Blackstone’s Commentaries — unfortu- 
nately now from the numerous changes in the Statute law, 
since his time, additions, and the notes necessary to explain 
them, become a digest, instead of what it ought to be, a 
manual; and sufficient from its size to terrify the stoutest 
student.” Did Mr Henry use these latter words, in sober- 
ness, or do they make one of those common phrases which 
are ever at hand to assist barrenness of thought ? 

In addition to the numerous notes, the present edition is 
enriched with a biographical sketch of the learned commen- 
tator,—a very proper accompaniment to his greatest work, 
and interesting to every reader of it. This sketch is taken, 
with some trifling alterations and additions, from Black- 
stone’s Reports, and was written by his executor, J. Clithe- 
row. We do not know that the American editor intended 
to assume its authorship himself; but it would have looked 
fairer, if he had given credit for it where it was due. We 
remark in connexion with this, that the names of the different 
annotators ought to have been affixed to their several notes ; 
as, in amoment of hurry the inquirer would rely with differ- 
ent degrees of confidence upon the labors of different indi- 
viduals. 

In conclusion, we recommend the present edition, as con- 
taining a tolerably accurate text, and numerous and learned 
notes, which, though not interesting to the general reader, 
cannot fail to be useful to the advanced student or the prac- 
titioner. They indeed take from the commentaries the 
classical and genteel appearance which they wore when 
first published ; but give them in exchange a utility addition- 
al to what they had at that time. Horne Tooke’s sarcasm, 
viz: ‘that they were a good gentleman’s law-book ”— 
can now hardly be repeated, with propriety. No better 
image could be drawn, by which to illustrate the value of the 
changes and additions, than the beautiful one by which the 
learned commentator himself illustrates those made in the 
English law of remedies. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


FOR APRIL, 1833. 


AGRICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE, 


The Young Florist, or Conversations on the Culture of Flowers, and 
on Natural History, with numerous Engravings, from original designs. 
By Joseph Breck, Superintendent of the Horticultural Garden, Lancas- 
ter, Mass. Boston. 

New American Gardener; a complete Treatise on the Culture of 
Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, Grape Vines, Strawberries, Silk Worms, 
Landscape Gardening, &c. &c. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. Edi- 
tor of the New England Farmer, assisted by several distinguished Hor- 
ticulturists in New England and New York. Seventh Edition. Boston. 

The American Flower Garden Directory ; containing practical Direc- 
tions for the Culture of Plants in the Hot House, Green House, Flower 
Garden, and Rooms or Parlors, for every month in the year. Philad. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Biography of Good Wives. By Mrs Child; being No. 3, of the La- 
dies’ Family Library. 1 vol. Boston. 

The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans; con- 
ducted by James Herring and James B. Longacre, under the Superin- 
tendence of the American Academy of Fine Arts. No. 1, comprising 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Thomas Macdonough, and Samuel L. 
Mitchell. New York. 

Biography of Distinguished Reformers and History of the Reforma- 
tion in the Sixteenth Century. Boston. 


BOTANY. 

Botany for Beginners ; an Introduction to Mrs Lincoln’s Botany, for 
the use of Common Schools, and the younger Pupils of High Schools 
and Academies. By Mrs A. H. L. Phelps. Hartford. 


DRAMA. 

Francis the First; a Tragedy, in Five Acts; with other Poetical 
Pieces. By Miss Fanny Kemble. New York. 

German Dramas; comprising Mary Stuart of Schiller, Tasso of 
Goethe, and Egmont of Goethe. Boston. 


EDUCATION. 
Lectures to Young Ladies, comprising Outlines and Applications of 
different Branches of Female Education, for the use of Female Schools 
and Private Libraries. By Mrs A. H. L. Phelps. 1 vol. Boston, 
Address of the Trustees of the New England Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind. Boston. 
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HISTORY. 

The Present State of New England with Respect to the Indian War ; 
wherein is an account of the true reason thereof, (as far as can be 
judged by men,) together with most of the Remarkable Passages that 
have happened from the 20th of June till the 10th of November, 1675. 
Faithfully composed by a merchant of Boston, and conimunicated to 
his friend in London. [Reprinted in Boston, with Notes, April, 1833.] 

Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius ; translated by Rev. C. F. Cruse, 
Assistant Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 

LAW. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, with a pre- 
liminary Review of the Constitutional History of the Colonies and 
States, before the adoption of the Constitution. By Joseph Story, 
LL. D., Dane Professor of Law in Harvard University. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Boston. 

Trial and Acquittal of Ezra Haskell for the Charge of Forgery. 
Boston. 

Treatise on Water Courses. By Jos. K. Angell. Second edition. 
Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reminiscences of Spain, the Country, its People, History and Monu- 
ments. By Caleb Cushing. 2 vols. Boston. 

A Book of Quadrupeds for Youth, embracing descriptions of the 
most interesting and remarkable Quadrupeds in all countries, with par- 
ticular notices of those of America, illustrated by numerous engravings. 
Boston. 

Uncle Philip’s Conversations with Young Persons about Tools and 
Trades among Inferior Animals; with numerous Engravings. New 
York. 

Brief Remarks on the History, Authority, and Use of the Sabbath. 
By John Joseph Gurney ; with Notes, by Professor Stuart. Andover. 

Cottage Economy ; to which is added the Poor Man’s Friend. New 
York. 

Caspar Hauser. An Account of an individual kept in a dungeon, 
separated from all communication with the world, from early childhood 
to about the age of seventeen ; drawn up from legal documents. Second 
edition. Boston. 

Letters to Andrew T. Judson and others in Canterbury, remonstra- 
ting with them on their unjust and unjustifiable procedure relative to 
Miss Crandall and her school for colored females. By Samuel J. May. 
Boston. 

A Yankee among the Nullifiers; an Auto-Biography, by Elnathan 
Elmwood, Esq. Boston. 

The Military and Naval Magazine of the United States. Vol. I. No. 2, 
for April, 1833. Boston. 

National Calendar for 1833. By Peter Force. Washington. 

Review of Professor Stuart’s edition of the Latin Classics. [From 
the American Monthly Review.] New Haven. 

A Discourse pronounced at the Funeral Obsequies of John Hooker 
Ashmun, Esq., Royall Professor of Law in Harvard University, before 
the President, Fellows and Faculty, in the Chapel of the University, 
April 5, 1833. By Joseph Story, LL. D., Dane Professor at Law. 
Cambridge. 
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MEDICINE. 

A Practice of Physic, comprising most of the Diseases not treated of 
in “ Diseases of Females,” and “ Diseases of Children.” By William 
P. Dewees, M. D. Philadelphia. 

The Ladies’ Medical Guide ; being a Popular Treatise on the Causes, 
Prevention and mode of Treatment of the Diseases to which Fe- 
males are subject. Philadelphia. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Tariff Report of Mr John Quincy Adams in the House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington, February 28, 1833. Boston. 

Tariff; or Rates of Duties, payable from and after the 3d of March, 
1833, on all Goods, Wares and Merchandize imported into America in 
American vessels ; with a Compendium of Custom House Regulations, 
and an Abstract of Revenue Laws relating thereto. Compiled by 
Levi R. Lincoln and Samuel Eveleth, of the Appraiser’s Department. 
Boston. 

Calhoun and Webster’s Speeches in the Senate of the United States, 
on the Finforcing Bill. Boston. 

The Constitution of the United States, and of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Boston. 

The American’s Guide; comprising the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Articles of Confederation, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Constitutions of the several States composing the Union. 
Philadelphia. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on Ultra Universalism. By A. Wilken Maclure. Second 
edition. Boston. 

The Divinity of Christ; an Essay read at the Minister’s Meeting, 
held in Monroe country, Llinois, March 30, 1832. By Rev. J. M. Peck. 
Rock Spring, Illinois. 

Erroneous Views of Death. By Rev. O. Dewey. Published by the 
American Unitarian Association. Boston. 

“ Come and See.” The Duty of those who dislike and dread the 
Sentiments of other Christians. By Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, Minister 
of the Unitarian Society, Springfield, Mass. 

TRAVELS AND VOYAGES. 

Voyages and Adventures of Jack Halliard, with Capt. Morrell ; with 

Engravings from new Designs. Boston. 


NOTICE. 


The Publishers of the American Monthly Review are desirous of giving in each 
number a complete list of all new American publications. The Agents of the Review, 
and Publishers generally, are requested to give the earliest notice of all works pub- 
lished by them. As between one and two hundred copies of this Review are circula- 
ted monthly in England, we know of no better mode whereby they can bring a 
knowledge of their works before the reading public in that country. ~ 
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